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Pick of the Week 


Famed attorney Nancy Gertner speaks in a 
Paralegal Program lecture tonight at 7:30 
p.m. in the Bentley Library 


Top Notch 


NECC’s Drama Guild per- 
forms a classic comedy starting 
Nov. 2 


See story, page 22 
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WERNER FORNOS, president of the World 
Population Institute. 


Population 
explosion 
- foreseen 


By ANDREW LADEROUTE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


At a time when forests are disappearing, the 
topsoil eroding, the global climate warming 
and the ozone layer thinning, Werner Fornos, 
president of The Population Institute, said, 
“Another 1.8 million people will be added to 
the world this week alone.” 

Fornos recently spoke to NECC students 
and staff, on the problem of rapid population 
growth. He said ignoring the problem will 
only lead to the “ultimate global blunder 
from which there may be no recovery.” 

The Washington, D.C. based nonprofit 
organization is the largest independent orga- 
nization of its kind specializing in global 
population problems. It is primarily con- 
cerned with bringing the world’s population 
into balance with its resources to improve the 
quality of life. 

(continued on page 14) 


Long-time 
college 
employee 


yy ROBYN HALE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


ee Olea’. O7 Carroll, ae time NECC 
staff member, died at the Holy Family 
- Hospital i in Methuen surrounded by 
Ne letters, and prayers from various 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


Speakers representing NECC’s faculty, staff 
and administration outlined their opposition 
to Question 3 and steps to deal with it if it 
does get passed at a recent college-wide staff 
meeting. 

“If we’re going to be fed into the meat 
grinder, we better be ready,” John R. Dimitry, 
NECC president, said. 

He said the combination of past reversions 
and the cuts forced by Question 3 would be 
terrible. 

Three percent was recently cut from the 
higher education budget. According to 
Dimitry, the latest cut was announced in 
mid-October as a four percent reversion. 

Randolph Bromery, the chancellor of 
higher education, told Dimitry the cut was to 
be distributed throughout the system with 
some institutions losing less funding than 
others. 

Change of heart: At first, NECC’s share 
of the cut was 1.5 percent, but because of 
pressure from the colleges who had to carry a 
larger share, Bromery reversed his decision 
and decided to cut three percent across the 
board. Dimitry said this brings the total re- 
versions this fiscal year to 1] percent. 

“This is chicken feed if CLT passes,” he 
said. 

Dimitry said the immediate implementa- 
tion of question 3 is his biggest problem. 

“It could literally destroy institutions in 
the spring. If they (state colleges) are hit with 
a 38 percent cut, they will go into deep sleep 
from which some may never awake. We have 
got to stay alive and stay as healthy as we can,” 
he told the college’s employees. 

The combination of fee increases and layoffs 
needed to deal with the loss of state revenues 
would drive down enrollment and reduce the 
college’s cash flow, Dimitry said. 

Good chance: John Osborne, professor, 


department of natural sciences, spoke on 


behalf of the faculty association. 

“This proposition has a hell of a good 
chance of passing,” he said. Osborne warned 
the college community Question 3 is not the 


only dangerous proposition on the ballot. 

Other problem: Question 5 mandates lo- 
cal aid be set at 40 percent of state revenues. 
Osborne said local aid spending is currently 
27 percent, so the drop in revenue from 
Question 3 combined with the redirection of 
remaining funds by passing Question 5 would 
be devastating. 

To some people, it looks like the teachers 
are just protecting their jobs. This is not true, 
Osborne said. 

“We are trying to protect education, their 
children’s education and their grandchildren’s 
education,” he said. 

Osborne urged students to get out and 
vote against Question 3 on election day. 

“If you are not out there voting, you are 
looking at massive tuition costs,” he said. 

Dave Dubois, maintenance electrician, 
spoke for the college’s classified staff union. 

He said much hostility is felt against state 
employees and public support for Question 
3. Some people are not interested in reading 
any of the literature handed out by Question 
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Massive cuts predicted 
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COLLEGE WIDE staff meeting is held to learn about the possible effects of Question 
3 for NECC’s spring semester. 


3 opponents, Dubois said. 

“They are just going to vote. If we can 
show them what this does, it takes some 
credibility from CLT,” he said. 

Vital operations: Paul Bevilacqua, chair- 
person, division of human services and health 
professions, spoke on behalf of NECC’s 
administrator’s organization. 

He stressed the importance of the services 
NECC provides for minority, handicapped 
and adult students. Question 3 would hurt 
theses services, he said. 

Bevilacqua shares the anger of the 
initiative’s proponents, but he thinks it goes 
too far. 

“They don’t have a rationale for it. You 
don’t cut off your leg if you have a problem 
with your toe,” he said. He said opponents 
have to call their families and friends to con- 
vince them to vote against Question 3. 

Dimitry closed the meeting by urging 
teachers and staff members to talk to students 
and convince them to get out and vote “no” 
on Question 3. 


Budget committee wants cash 


By GREG J. JOINER 
Observer News Editor 


In response to the recent series of fiscal cuts 
and reversions by the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture, the NECC budget committee has asked 
for an “open dialog” discussion with the 
student senate. 

Committee members want to discuss the 
possibility of transferring $75,000 from the 
student activities fund (SAF) to the college’s s 
general budget. 

According to Judith Tye, budget com- 
mittee chairperson, the threat of further cuts 
has necessitated creative action by the budget 
committee. 

Campus resistance: “This type of rever- 
sion has been used at other institutions. 
However, the discussions regarding the 
transfer of these funds are still in the preliminary 
stages,” she said. 

Although plans to transfer the money are 
still young, it has already met with some 
resistance from the campus community. 


John R. Dimitry 


“The student activity fee 
should not be effected at all; 
it’s protected. You can’t expect 
the students to bail out the 
institution.” 


NECC President John R. Dimitry believes 
the student activity budget should be shielded 
from the financial difficulties of the state. 

“J don’t want to criticize the 
reccomendation of the budget committee, 
but the one thing we always must understand 
is - that money (SAF budget) should focus on 
and directly benefit the student. 

Bail out: “I don’t want that fund to be 
looked upon as a way to bail out the massive 


problems of this institution.” 

Steve Michaud, director of student activi- 
ties, said a cut of $75,000 would drain the 
student activity reserve account. In addition, 
the entire fiscal ‘91 budget would have to be 
revised. 

“Whatever happens, people are going to 
be upset. Everybody will have to absorb these 
cuts,” he said. 

Ifthe budget committee’s plan is accepted, 
Michaud hopes the student senate will avoid 
the budget revising habits of the state legisla- 
ture and Massachusetts Board of Regents. 

Not appropriate: “I wouldn’t reccomend 
an across the board cut. I don’t believe they 
are appropriate in any situation. If we decide 
to make one, we’re no better than the people 
in office right now.” 

Student Senate member George Dionne 
disagrees. He believes the fairest way to revise 
the budget is to make a percentage cut. 

“It’s the easiest cut for people to under 


(continued on page four) 
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College censors its 
crime reporting stats 


Policy hides names, even if proven guilty 


Access to campus crime records is a right, 
not a privilege. 

Across the nation, many colleges deny 
students unrestricted access.to-records. 
Unfortunately, NECC is one of them. 
President John R. Dimitry said theObserver 
staffhas the same rights as reporters for the 
Boston Globe or Haverhill Gazette. 

“Although I’m willing for the Boston 
Globe to expose every sinner that gets 
caught, when it comes to my students, my 
children, I want the maximum protection 
and level of privacy,” he said. 

Though Dimitry has shown leadership 
and vision in his tenure at this college, he 
shows a lamentable double standard and 
lack of vision in this case. 

Closed books: If student journalists 


have the same rights as off-campus 
publications, why are they being denied 
access to crime logs? 

NECCstudentsare not “children” who 
need “protection.” The college 
environment is supposed to prepare 
students for the real world, not hide them 
from it. 

Massachusetts law mandates open logs 
for police departments, but not for campus 
crime statistics. 

Limited information: An unwritten 
policy exists at NECC that allows access 
only to traffic logs. This is short-sighted. 

Crime on campus is a serious issue. 
Students havea right to knowaboutit, and 
the administration is obligated to be honest 
and open about it. 


Group offers help 
for bargain price 


Lobbyists to assist battle against Question 3 


The Student Senate should actively seek 
membership for NECC in the State Student 
Assodation of Massachusetts (SSAM). 

This lobbbying group can help both the 
shortand long term interests of students at 
this college and others around the 
Commonwealth. The cost is quite 
reasonable at $2 per student per semester. 

This moncy could come directly from 
the students, or it could be paid through 
the Student Activity Fund. 

SSAM would provide sorely needed 
short term help by giving students with 
anti-Question 3 posters, signs, buttons 
and bumper stickers. 

Future benefits: They can provide long 
term by their advocacy of pro-education 
legislation. SSAM give students an 
important opportunity to be heard on 
Beacon Hill. 

SSAM is offering NECC the remainder 
of this semester as a grace period. The 
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senate could vote for interim membership 
now, and no fees would be due until next 
semester. 

Under this plan, NECC has the chance 
to evaluate the service at no cost to the 
students. If their performance is 
unsatisfactory, the interim membership can 
be cancelled. 

Community colleges are usually the 
most vulnerable in difficult financial times 
Only by presenting a unified front can they 
survive and improve 


Important assistance: SSAM offers a 
bargain. In these tough fiscal times, with 
the threat of Question 3 hanging over the 
state and the likelihood of a continuing 
economic slump, students need all the 
help they can get. 
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issue must be in our hands by Nov. 7. 


Orientation succeeded 
thanks to many involved 


To the editor: 
As co-chairpersons of the Orientation 
Committee, we would like to publicly thank 
everyone who so diligently worked on the All 
College Orientation Program this year and 
contributed to its success. There was a 
wonderful sense of community felt by all on 
that day because there was an across the board 
participation of all members of the NECC 
community. 

Approximately 34 students, 30 faculty, 
27 administrators and 27 professional and 
classified staffall worked together to welcome 
new students. As a first effort to engage all 
areas of the college in orientation, we feel it 
was extremely successful. We have already 
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been assured by many who were unable to 
participate this year that with increased notice, 
they look forward to participation in next 
year’s program. 

We are grateful to all of you who 
participated and encourage those of you who 
have not as yet done so, to think of some 
meaningful way that you might like to become 
involved in future orientations. 

Mary Prunty, 

asst.dean, Academic Affairs 

Paula Strangie, 

associate prof., Behavioral Science 


Professor says recent 
advertisement improper 


To the editor 

It was not appropriate for The Observer to 
publish Real Freedom (Sept. 26, 1990) 
NECC is a secular college supported by the 
taxes of a diverse population for the purpose 
of providing higher education, not to promote 
religious advocacy or adversative contention. 

The Observer should not be a platform for 
proselytizing or evangelizing by religious 
groups. It is insensitive to those of different 
persuasions: Jews, Moslems, skeptics, 
agnostics, non-theists, atheists, evangelical 
atheists, et al, 

It is offensive to non-Chnistians because of 
its arrogance in presuming that real freedom 
and truth is provided by a God through his 
son as related in a book written by men and 
alleged to be unerring. 

Itisa dangerous message. Is “real freedom” 


to be found in the shackles or the dogmas of 


a revealed truth? Faith is dangerous because it 


provides knowledge only at the expense of 


intellectual blindspots. 

Fortunately, there is an alternative, and | 
would implore The Observer to inform its 
readers of this alternative to the simplistic life 


choices presented to college students by 
fundamentalists. It offers reason instead of 
faith, facts instead of wishes, thought instead 
of belief. Maybe these are some of the very 
things that students go to college to learn. 

The first step in the path to real freedom is 
so simple and obvious that it might easily be 
overlooked: Aska question. Entertain a doubt. 
Demand proof. Seeking comfort in 
supernatural meanings, in myths, magic and 
miracles are easy answers not proof. Give this 
path a try for a life that is filled with caring, 
sharing, understanding and loving; a life that 
is fully human and fully alive. 


Donald Conway 
Professor, Dept. of Religion 
Foreign Language and Philosophy 


Editor’s note: 

The content of the Observer’s advertising does 
not neccesarily represent the views of its staff. It 
was our mistake not to clearly label “Real 
Freedom” as a paid advertisement. Beyond 
that, advertisers are free to advocate whatever 
they wish, as long as it is not libelous or obscene. 


‘Trick or treat’ holiday attitude evolves as people grow older 


By MELINDA SUE DUGAS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Halloween has come again to provide time 
for children ofall ages to become anything or 
anyone they want for a day. 

In our black New England saltbox, we go 
for the gruesome look. Our son wouldn’t 
have it any other way. None of those cute 
teddy bears, puppies or princesses around 
here. 

He likes vampires, ghosts, and bogeymen, 
anything with gore and blood running from 
all parts of his body. How can such a sweet, 
angelic-looking 8-year-old be so bloodthirsty? 

To see his friends all dressed in the same 
fashions makes one wonder what they will be 
like at 30. That’s too scary a thought, even for 
Halloween. 
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Frightening thought: I’m not thrilled 
about trick-or-treating. I guess I worry too 
much about about all the kids out in the dark 
with those real goons out there. And it’s so 
cold most years. 

My ever-cautious mother never let us eat 
any treats until we got home. Then she would 
critically inspect all the loot. Even back then 
you had to watch out for goons. 

After freezing for an hour or so, we would 
come home and empty the candy bags on the 
table. All unwrapped or homemade goodies 
were first into the trash. 

All the fruit went too, along with anything 
Mom thought looked funny. So I went 
through all thatfor a few small candies and 


maybe some gum. Big deal! 

The tooth fairy always came on Halloween 
night after we were asleep. The creepy fairy 
took most of our candy. Mom said the tooth 
fairy came because she loved us very much 
and didn’t want our teeth to fall out. I often 
suspected the tooth fairy was called Dad. 

Teenage pranks: When I got older and 
didn’t trick-or-treat, I instead went out to 
soap windows, toilet paper yards, and generally 
get into trouble. Then I absolutely loved 
Halloween. Best night of the year. No mother 
to stand in the bushes watching over you. Just 
a pack of friends loose on streets. 

Now that it’s my windows, my car, my 
yard, and I have to clean up the mess, I say, 
“Get those kids off the streets!” 

Our family dinner on Halloween night has 
always been the best part. Everyone comes 


masquerading as the villain of their choice. 

The menu includes boiled worms, blood 
sauce with lumps, green slime and cake. This 
translates as, spaghetti and meat-balls, green 
milk and orange cake. 

We eat it all by candle-light, with our 
screaming, howling Halloween tape playing 
in the background. Seeing well by candle-light 
is a problem. My husband once ate a piece of 
a cardboard cake tray during Halloween 
dinner. 

Funny cake: He couldn’t see very well, 
but you would think he could taste it. We 
didn’t even know what he had done until I 
went to put the cake away and saw a wedge of 
both cake and cardboard missing. 

I try so hard to come up with new and 
delicious meals fora man who thinks cardboard 
is, “Just a little dry.” 
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Responsible change vital to state 


Voters misled, 
CLT initiative 


outdated, unrealistic 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


Question 3 is a simplistic, outdated response 
toacomplex, dynamic problem. Basic changes 
it would mandate include a rollback of state 
taxes and fees to the 1988 level and a re- 
quirement that all future fee increases be 
approved by the legislature before the gov- 
ernor. Estimates of cuts from Question 3 
range from $750 million to $1.5 billion. 

Where the spending cuts may be made are 
unclear. Since Question 3 was drafted by the 
Citizens for Limited Taxation (CLT) over 
two years ago, the state has lost about the 
same amount of revenue Question 3 would 
cut. According to CLT, 8.2 percent would be 
cut from the state budget. The state depart- 
ment of revenue said the Commonwealth has 
already lost more than that amount in tax 
collections in the current recession. 

In effect, Question 3 has already passed 
because of revenue lost and cuts made. 

Changes needed: Passing Question 3 now 
would be a knee-jerk reaction to blathering 
politicians who helped get Massachusetts into 
this mess. Hopefully, the voter’s reflexes were 
shown in the primary, when many incumbents 
were tossed out of office. 

To eliminate “business as usual” and to 
“send a message,” both stated goals of CLT, 
many politicians have to go. If Question 3 is 
passed and they remain, these politicians will 
punish the voters by cutting vital services 
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JANE NUNES, left, interprets for President John Dimitry at a recent staff meeting 
held to discuss the effects of budget cuts on the college. 


around their gravy train. 

It took the state along time to get into this 
mess. Question 3 cannot just yank Massachu- 
setts out of it. To say or believe it will is 
irresponsible. 

Fiscally, the Commonwealth is in a pre- 
carious position, and Question 3 will not 
rescue the state from the abyss. It will plunge 
Massachusetts deeper intoit. Financial World 
recently rated the state as one of the worst 
managed in the nation. The solution is to get 
new management, not to destroy the system. 

New leadership: Massachusetts has been 
leaderless since the 1988 presidential elec- 


tion, and the state’s fiscal free-fall continues 
its downward spiral. The state needs respon- 
sible change and strong leadership. This can- 
not come from a ballot question; leadership 
must come from elected officials. 

Gloom and doom statistics about the ef- 
fects of Question 3 abound, but these may 
backfire. The opponents may cry wolf one too 
many times. It is not the effects of Question 
3 that need to be examined, but the initiative 
itself. 


CLT says it calls fora basic restructuring of 


state government, an examination of the way 
it is funded and how the taxpayer’s money is 
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spent. This is a good idea, but Question 3 is 
no cure—all. State government cannot be re- 
structured in six months, a year or two years. 
It has taken a long time to build the system 
and it has not always been inefficient. The 
government cannot be condemned to its 
foundation. 

False facts: No matter whose numbers 
are used, from whatever side of Question 3 
they stand on, large revenue reductions are 
clearly called for. Equally large spending cuts 
would follow. CLT wants the voters to think 
services will not be hurt, but this is mislead- 
ing. Six billion dollars cannot be cut over the 
next three years without drastic cuts in vital 
programs like education, human services and 
local aid. 

Nov. 6 gives voters the chance to vote for 
needed leadership. Change is needed in who 
runs government, not how it works. If the 
powers of government are not abused, it is an 
efficient, capable system. 

Vote for new leadership. Vote “no” on 
Question 3. 


Big mistake 


“Passing Question 3 now 
would be a knee-jerk reaction 
to blathering politicians who 
helped get Massachusetts into 
tis mess.” 


Do you plan to vote for ballot Question 3? 


Kendra Hynes, executive 
secretarial, 

“Well, Pm going to vote no, 
because of all the predicaments 
here. They’re going to lay offa lot 
of teachers. It’s also going to kill 
the nursing home where I work.” 


Claudio Troncoso, civil 
engineer. 

“T don’t believe in it. I don’t agree 
with what they say. I really don’t 
know too much about it, but from 
what people say, it sounds pretty 
bad. I’m not going to vote for it.” 


John Dimitry, NECC president. 
“No, I would be opposed to the 
CLT petition. It goes too far; it 
would tear public institutions and 
health services apart.” 


Kevin McNamara, paralegal. 

“I am going to vote no on that 
question. I think some of the cuts 
that are going to be made are a 
little too steep.We already have a 
budget crisis now and I don’t think 
cutting another billion dollars is 
going to help. I think this is a 
personal issue, the government 
hasn’t been doing a good job so 
now its time to get back at them.” 


Dianne Sweeney, clerical staff. 
“Td vote no against the CLT 
petition because it would cut a lot 
of the special services that this 
institution provides. I feel if we 
don’t have enough money to 
educate these students it will cost 
the state more.” 


Kerry Yelle, engineering. 

“I’m voting no, because I don’t 
believe you can roll back the taxes 
that far and still progress with the 
government. With the situations 
the way they are today, we do need 
money. There should be specific 
cuts made to wipe out everything 
that just doesn’t make sense.” 


Susan Larry, liberal arts. 

“T think I should, but I really don’t 
fully understand it. All I know is 
that they want to cut taxes.But I 
don’t understand how far it will 
go. I don’t know the full story.” 


Joe Belmar, creative arts. 

“No, I'd have to leave here. If I 
had a place to move, I’d vote for it 
just to see them screw the 
government completely up.” 


Kim Simones, business transfer. 
“T would vote no because of the 
teacher layoffs. They already cut 
human services; now it will be cut 
some more. Why don’t they cut 
government jobs instead of services 
for people?” 


Kenneth Sirinai, liberal arts. 

“T don’t even know what that is. I 
don’t follow it too closely, but it 
sounds like I wouldn’t want to. 
State government is not on the top 
of my list right now. I don’t think 
it is for anybody.” 
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Student 


By CHRIS EVANS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


11 student senate members 
responded to an NECC Observer 
poll about the following questions: 

1.- Are you in favor of the phase 
out of Student Health Services, 
Bright Horizons Scholarship, and 
the OSD contribution? 

2.- Should NECC be part of 
State Student Association of Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Persio Acervedo, David Vitale, 
and Berkey Ray did not respond. 

Name: Taqua Anne Turner 

Town: North Andover 

Major: Lib. Arts/Journalism/ 
film /broadcasting 

Area Representing: 1 

Question 1- “Yes and No, Stu- 
dent Activities should not have to 
pay these services; the state should 
pay these services.” 

Question 2- “No. Because we 
could do the same work ourselves.” 

Name: Shawn Currier 

Town: North Andover 

Major: Business Transfer 

Area Representing: 3 

Question 1- “No.” 

Question 2- “So that students 


TAQUA ANNE TURNER. 


JOHN HOSTY. 


ROGER MANRIQUE. 


DAVID VITALE. 


Senate members respond to poll 


may voice their opinions ina profes- 
sional manner such as lobbyists.” 

Name: John Hosty 

Town: Salem, N.H. 

Major: Mental Heath 

Area Representing: 2 

Question 1- “Yes.” 

Question 2- “Strictly from the 
college point of view, NECC needs 
adequate representation on a state 
level. Lobbying is best left to pro- 
fessionals on issues of such high 
importance.” 

Name: David A. Morin 

Town: Tewksbury 

Major: Business Management 

Area Representing: 3 

Question 1- “Yes. With limits.” 

Question 2- “Yes. We need a 
larger voice in this state.” 

Name: David Carroll 

Town: Salisbury 

Major: Liberal Arts 

Question 1- “No. But, Iam into 
the restructure of the finances and 
where the funds come from. I do 
not think Health Services, etc. are a 
student activity. 

Question 2- “No. I feel that 
students senators should lobby 
themselves, and it allows each stu- 
dent to communicate on a one to 


one basis with students and get an 
opinion on how they promote their 
feelings and standings. If they are 
elected in, I would strongly encour- 
age that senators do lobbying 
themselves, also.” 

Name: George Dionne Jr. 

Town: Haverhill 

Major: Business Management 

Area Representing: 3 

Question 1- “Only if the college 
will pick up the tab. I wasn’t here 
when the subject was passed last 
year, but I feel their programs are 
vital to the college community.” 

Question 2- “No. I believe that 
we can be as effective as a student 
senate rather than to pay an orga- 
nization to be here. Especially con- 
sidering a blank response on the 
registration form is taken asa yes for 
the service fee. SSAM counts on 
student apathy to earn its operating 
funds.” 

Name: Shawn Dunning 

Town: Amesbury 

Area Representing: 4 

Question 1- “No.” 

Question 2- “Yes. We can use all 
the help we can get.” 

Name: Kelly Sanborn 

Town: Haverhill 


JAMIE GAETA. 


Major: Liberal Arts 

Area Representing: 1 

Question 1- “Yes. These are ser- 
vices, not activities; therefore, stu- 
dent activities money shouldn’t fund 
them.” 

Question 2- “Yes. Only as long 
as it provides a service, if they are 
not effective, we should cut off their 
services. Luckily, they have given us 
this option.” 

Name: Jamie Gaeta 

Town: Salem, N.H. 


Senate profiles 
Major: Mental Heath Tech. 
Area Representing: 2 
Question 1- “I feel though, the 

state should fund the Health ser- 
vices, not student activities.” 

Question 2- “Yes. This associa- 
tion will give us literature on dif- 
ferent issues in the college and lobby 
for us. They are the professionals.” 

Name: David M. Vitale 

Town: Salem, N.H. 

Major: Business Transfer 

Area Representing: 3 

Question 1- “Yes.” 

Question 2- “No. I believe we 
can lobby ourselves. Its just another 
bill on the college.” 

Name: Roger Paul Manrique 

Hometown: Somerville 

Major: General Studies 

Area R 

Lo cae 

2. “Yes. My personal opinion is 
that we need them. Ultimately, it 
will be up to each and every student 
if they, SSAM., stay and get paid. 
This issue is too important to be 


Olga Carroll passes on 


(continued from page one) 

I ever had,” Wilson said. “She helped me 
through law school. On weekends she would 
type my papers. 

“Next to my family, I was most dependent 
on Olga. I never had a key to my office and she 
would always open it for me. I never had to 
turn my calender on my desk, she did that 
also. 

Friendly person: “Olga was very generous. 
She would buy tootsie rolls and put them in 
ajar on her desk. People from maintenance to 
other administrators would come by to share 
a tootsie roll and chat. People just loved to 
talk to her. 


“This institution is built on the strength of 


the secretaries who keep the managers orga- 
nized. I never knew how much she kept 
things organized until now. She is absolutely 
irreplaceable.” 

Carroll was born in Dover, N.H.on June 
19, 1931. The daughter of the late Nicholas 
and Elene Skaltsis,Carroll was born prema- 
turely, weighing one pound. Her mother 
died at birth and her father had four other 
children to care for. He asked her aunt and 
uncle, George and Katherine to raise her. 
They agreed, but Carroll was never legally 
adopted. 

Carroll was educated in the Dover school 
system and graduated from Dover High 
School. She also graduated form the former 
McIntosh Business School. 

Tower of strength: NECC President John 
Dimitry said, “She influenced me by her mind 
and her character. “O” had a lot of stress and 
strain in her life. Her wacky sense of humor 
helped her overcome her problems. She was 
a strong person who had an odd combination 
of humor and toughness. She was always 
willing to work. She was a very fine woman 
and such a pleasure to work with.” 

Carroll enjoyed swimming, especially in 
Plug Pond in Haverhill. She also loved the 
music of singer Neil Diamond and once at- 


tended his concert for her birthday present 
with Mary Wilson. 

Carroll also enjoyed Greek cooking and 
had many fine recipes, Wilson said. 

Olga is survived by two cats, Kizzy and 
Pansy. When she would leave for work she 
would often wave to her cats sitting in the 
window of her Haverhill home. 

“They were her babies,” said Joyce Driscoll, 
secretary to the president. 

Dedicated worker: “Olga was very dedi- 
cated to her work and would often work 
straight through her lunch break,” Driscoll 
said. “She never complained. She would do 
anything for you. She was a terrific lady and 
will be missed by a lot of people.” 

Her funeral was arranged by H.L. Farmer 
and Sons Funeral Home in Haverhill, followed 
by aservice in the Church of the Holy Apostles. 

“This is what Olga was to me,” said Mary 
Wilson referring to a poem she read at the 
funeral titled Living Not Dying by Edward 
Sullivan. 

“IT am standing on the seashore....a ship 
spreads her white sails in the morning breeze 
and starts for the blue ocean....she isan object 
of beauty, and I could watch her until at 
length she hangs like a speck of white cloud 
just where the sea and sky meet....then some- 
one at my side says, ‘There! She’s Gone’- 
Gone where? Gone from my sight....she is 
just as large in mast and hull and spar as she 
was when she left my sight, and just as able to 
bear her load of living freight to the place of 
her destination....her diminished size is in 
me-not in her....and just at the moment when 
someone at my side says, There! She’s gone! 
There are other eyes watching her coming; 
and other voices take up the glad shout, 
There she comes! And that is living, not 
dying. 

Carroll had a wonderful outlook on life. 
She had a keen sense of humor that flocked 
people to her. She was loved by many people, 
and will be deeply missed by all, Wilson said. 


Cc. Evans photo 
GEORGE DIONNE JR., student senate 


member, expresses his opinion at a 
recent meeting. 


Budget 


group 
Seeks 


funds 


(Continued from page one) 
stand. If they (administration) have to take 
the money, we’ll give it to them. 

“The only thing I can recommend doing 
is not using all of the reserve account. Have 
them take half of that account and then cut 
the budget equally. Everyone will have the 
same amount taken,” he said. 

Work together: If the transfer is made, 
Dionne said the senate should approach the 
individual clubs to see what kind of cuts they 
can absorb. 


taken lightly.” 


John R. Dimitry 


“I don’t want that fund to be 
looked upon as a way to bail 
out the massive problems of 
this institution.” 


“Ifwe do have to make the cuts, we should 
go to the clubs and say, ‘How much can you 
give back to help us?’” 

Even if the $75,000 transfer is approved 
by the student senate, Dimitry questions 
whether he would approve the move. 

“In regards to a big ticket item like 
$75,000, believe me, I don’t think I would 
ever allow that to happen unless the student 
government saw it as being in the direct 
interest of the students,” Dimitry said. “I’m 
not even sure I would approve it even if they 
did reccomend it. 

“I don’t think it’s the way to go, but I’ve 
got to keep an open mind. We'll have to see 
what their (budget committee) rationale is.” 

Constant rate: Regardless of the state’s 
financial difficulties and the transfer of school 
funds, Dimitry doesn’t expect the student 
activity rate of $3 per credit hour to change. 

“The student activity fee should not be 
effected at all; it’s protected. You can’t expect 
the students to bail out the institution. 

“If the student government sees it as not 
being in the student body’s interest...than I 
don’t think I would even think about raising 
fees,” Dimitry said. 

Because of the cuts and revisions made to 
the NECC budget, Dimitry said he will raise 
tuition in the spring. 

“I want to warn everyone right now. I will 
raise student tuition and fees (except student 
activities) significantly to make up for the cuts 
that the state will impose on us.” 
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Club tries to help 
college and planet 


Group plans many projects this semester 


Snack service 


C. Evans photo 
CYNTHIA OWENS, top, serves up a 
treat at the Medical Assistants’ bake 
sale. 
JOAN HAGOPIAN, right, program 
director and students hand out goodies. 


By STEVE GIGLIO 
Observer Staff Reporter 


In one of the more quiet sections of the 
college, NECC hosts the Science Club, which 
meets in room E-350 every Monday. 

Astudent doesn’t have to be an Einstein to 
join, just have an interest in the world. 

Larry Kent, club president, said, “We 
intend to follow the requests of the other 
members and stick as close as we can to the 
agenda, The things that take priority in the 
club this year involve specific projects to 
benefit the community and the college, like 
Earth Day.” 

The club was founded two years ago, but 
was officially recognized by the Student Senate 
just last year. 

Karen Nardella, a student who recently 
joined the club, said, “I think I have some 
valuable input that will help the club and the 
school, and would like to see it (her ideas) 
implemented in the school.” 

Possible activities: Member’s suggestions 
include starting a recycling program, where 
separate bins would be set up around the 
campus to collect recyclable products 

Cleaning up local beaches is also on the 
club’s agenda, as is an “egg drop” contest, 
where an egg placed inside a small wooden 
frame would be dropped from a building. 
The frame would have to be designed so the 
egg survives the impact intact 

Non-members can also benefit from the 
club, as it recently voted to obtain year-round 
passes to the Museum of Science in Boston, 
allowing up to four persons to visit. Students 


Larry Kent 


“The things that take priority 
in the club this year involve 
specific projects to benefit the 
community and the college.” 


may pick up the passes at the Bentley Library. 

Dr. Edward DeSchuytner, adviser and 
chairperson, dept. of natural science, said, 
“What we’re probably going to do for the 
college community is hopefully host a number 
of speakers, not only on environmental, but 
bio-ethical topics as well. We’re still planning 
what the members want to do for the rest of 
the year. Part of it is going to be the 
Environmental Coalition.” 

Lobbying group: A member from the 
Massachusetts Public Interest Research Group 
(MASSPIRG), whose purpose is to advocate 
environmental and consumer protection 
legislation, recently discussed the environment 
and how colleges can join together to help 
protect it 

The Environmental Coalition meets in 
regularly in Lecture Hall A. For further 
information, contact Elaine Mawhinney, club 
adviser and creative arts dept. chairperson, in 
C-348 or call ext. 5859. She also has 
information about different environmental 
groups and organizations like Greenpeace. 


Comeback story tells its ‘vision of hope’ 


By CECILIA M. GOODRICH 
Obsserver Staff Reporter 


Over 25 years ago, a woman lay hopelessly 
trapped in her own emotional prison at 
Danvers State Hospital. Today, she sits there 
behind a desk, with a master’s degree from 
Harvard University and an honorary doctorate 
from Salem State College. 

Marie Balter’s Viston of Hope will be the 
topic of her presentation to NECC students 
and staffon Noy. 5 at 11 a.m. in Lecture Hall 
A. 

Ina telephone interview from her office at 
Danvers State, Balter said, “I will not go into 
the gorey details of my life. I want to 
concentrate on the positive. I want to leave 
the students with hope. My main aim is hope 
for the future.” 

She uses her history as a stepping stone for 
better things to come. 

As Director of Community Affairs at 
Danvers State Hospital, Balter spends her 
time helping teach others to cope. 

Adolescent problems: Balter’s history of 
institutionalization began in her early teens 
when she was diagnosed as suicidal and sent 
to Boston State Hospital. According to an 


C. Tatoyian phere 
CAROL WALLACE, radiologic technology 
program director. 


article in the Beverly Times, she said, “After a 
while I was sent back to Danvers State and put 
in one of the back wards. There were old 
women there on the ward, some naked and 
some strapped down...” 

She described the surroundings as smelling 
of stale urine and being unbelievably vile. 
Balter was 16 at the time. 

As the years went on, she readmitted herself 
to the hospital offand on, fantasizing that her 
‘real’ mother would come and rescue her 
from the life she had been living. Since Balter 
had spent the first five years of her life in 
various foster homes and the rest of her 
childhood being raised by a strict Italian 
family, she never knew her real mother. 

When living with the non-English speaking 
family, Balter felt cut off from her friends and 
retreated into fantasies from the books she 
was allowed to read. 

Family problem: When she finally met her 
real mother, Balter learned drugs and alcohol 
had taken the part of her mother she so 
desperately needed. She returned to Danvers 
disillusioned and confused. 

Within the year, Balter was at the bedside 
of her biological mother, who had been badly 
burned in a house fire. After she died, Balter 


Observer Preview 


again returned to Danvers, where she 
described herself as withdrawn and very sad. 

At 25, Balter’s adoptive father died in her 
arms. Within three years, her adoptive mother 
and two close friends passed away. 

In 1958, she re-entered Danvers State for 
the last time and did not leave for 11 years. 
She began to hear voices and see her dead 
mother’s face in the mirror. 

While lying in her bed one day, she decided 
she had to help herself. She got up and went 
to the kitchen to make herself something to 
eat, and then went out on the hospital grounds. 
Although she hadn’t been outside for years, 
she made her way to the chapel and prayed her 
efforts to recover would not be in vain. 

Real world: After a short stay in the 
rehabilitation section of the hospital, Balter 
left Danvers State and got her first job. She 
then enrolled at North Shore Community 
College as a full-time work study student. 

It was at North Shore that John Whittle, 
NECC Behavioral Science Club adviser, first 
met Marie. He described her as “a true 


inspiration to anyone who has ever thought 
they couldn’t overcome.” 

Marie earned her associate’s degree by 
1973 and met her husband, Joseph Balter. 
She said with Joe she had her first really happy 
home because he provided the support she 
needed when she was diagnosed with cancer. 
Balter had two operations and cobalt 
treatments, but continued to strive to live life 
to its fullest. 

She continued her schooling and next met 
tragedy when Joe died after a brief 
hospitalization for a blood clot. Her faith in 
God and determination not to succumb kept 
her going. 

After the death of her husband, Balter 
worked full-time while taking a heavy load of 
courses at Salem State. Still, she graduated 
with a 4.0 average. 

Balter’s struggle was portrayed by Marlo 
Thomas, who won an Emmy award for her 
role in Nobody’s Child. The film, which will be 
shown from 9 to 11] a.m. in the projection 
room, is based on Balter’s book, Sing No Sad 
Songs. 

Dorothy MacKenzie’s lecture on adult 
children of alcoholics, originally scheduled 
for Nov. 5, will be held Nov. 19 instead. 


Medical program celebrates X-rays 


By CHRIS TATOYIAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Radiologic Technology Week, Nov. 5-11, is 
a national observance promoted and 
celebrated by the American Society of 
Radiologic Technologists. 

During the event, medical facilities and 
educational institutions aim to increase public 
awareness of their programs. The week 
coincides with the discovery of X-rays on 
Novy. 8, 1895 by German physicist Wilhelm 
Conrad Roentgen. 

In the NECC Radiologic Technology 
Program, students develop skills needed to 
properly position a patient’s body for any type 
of radiograph. They also learn to assess the 
amount of radiation necessary to produce a 
safe and quality X-ray. 


Program prerequisites: Admission 
requirements for the program are two high 
school science courses and two high school 
math courses. Malpractice insurance is also 
required because the students attend morning 
observation sessions at the affiliate hospital 
where they receive clinical experience. A total 
of 70 credit hours is required to complete the 
associate’s degree. 

NECC has an American Medical 
Association (AMA) approved two-year 
program. It qualifies graduates for a National 
Registry Examination, which after passing 
will allow them to practice as a licensed 
radiologist. 

Laws have been passed in Massachusetts 
to protect patients from exposure to 
unnecessary radiation by those not properly 
educated in medical radiation. Only those 


who attended AMA schools can legally operate 
X-ray equipment. Nurses, medical assistants 
and other health workers must be educated in 
the field to legally operate it. 

Many events: NECC’s radiologic 
technology students will celebrate this 
week-long observance by having a visual 
display of X-ray films outside B-130. 
Information about medical radiation, 
diagnostic exams and the profession of 
radiologic technology will be available to 
interested persons. A bake sale also will be 
part of the celebration. 

Carol Wallace, radiologic technology 
program director, and also president of the 
Mass. Society of Radiologic Technologists 
(MSRT), invites students to contact her if for 
information about the program. Applications 
for 1991 are now being accepted. 
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Inside 
the 
Soviet 
Union 


Writer presents 
his viewpoints 
on many changes 


By ED BRADLEY 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A different view of the changes taking place in the Soviet 
Union was presented by Hedrick Smith, Pulitzer Prize win- 
ning writer on Soviet affairs, in a lecture given at Bradford 
College last week. 

In the last few years, U.S. newspapers, television and radio 
stations handled Soviet news through 2 viewpoints: What 
Gorbachev is up to, what he is doing and what he is saying; and 
coverage keying in on the assumption the Soviet Union is 
engulfed in a situation of complete chaos. 

Smith supplied an inside view of the changes occurring in 
the Soviet Union by dealing with the attitudes and opinions 
of the average Soviet citizen living amongst these changes. He 


K. Baitz photo 
HEDRICK SMITH speaks at recent Bradford College 
lecture. 


gathered his information by traveling 45,000 miles across the 
Soviet Union, visiting 25 cities and speaking to people in all 
levels of society. 

“People are losing their fear; they are dying to speak out,” 
Smith said. 

Different times: This in itself is a dramatic change in the 
Soviet Union. It was virtually impossible in the years before 
Gorbachev rose to power. Smith saw this change demonstrated 
when he listened to high school students debate whether 
leaders like Lenin and Stalin were right or wrong. 

Smith spoke to a poll taker who said not only were 
thousands of people answering these voluntary polls, but they 
were putting return addresses on the envelopes. Years before, 


Hedrick Smith 


“Smith supplied an inside view of the 
changes occuring in the Soviet Union by 
dealing with the attitudes and opinions 
of the average Soviet citizen living 
amongst these changes.” 


both of these actions could have resulted in a visit from the 
KGB, Smith said. 

Other areas where he saw changes were: 

Q Education. The government canceled high school his- 
tory final exams after extensive evaluations because they 
determined that the text, written by Stalin, was full of lies. 

QO Government. Elections were held in March, 1989 where 
the candidates, even if they ran unopposed, must get at least 
50 percent of the vote to gain office. In these elections, some 
reformist candidates gained office and within a few years more 
should get elected, thus strengthening Gorbachev’s position. 

Q Religion. In past decades, churches were closed down. 
With Gorbachev in office, 3000 churches have been reopened 
in the last 3 years. 

Q The environment. Many environmentalists are voicing 
their opinions and thus generating government actions toward 
clean air, clean water, control of hazardous wasted and safe 
nuclear power. 

Q Agriculture. In the past, the country’s agritulrure was 
completely handled by the state. It controlled what was 
grown, how it was distributed and its price. In the last few 
years, some farmers, have been allowed to grow their own 
crops and sell them on the open market. 

Independence needed: Smith said because the majority of 
people have become completely dependent on the state for 
resources, and because of fear the government will change its 
policies, the shift towards private ownership has not occurred 
to any great extent. 

In closing, Smith said he believes the changes occurring in 
the Soviet Union will continue, but that it will probably never 
become totally capitalist. He said it will probably lean more 
towards democratic socialism. 

Smith also believes it will be a number of years before the 
Soviet Union will be ready to enter the World Economic 
Market, but that no matter what happens, the Soviet Union 
will remain a powerful and important nation in world affairs. 


This Week at NECC _ 


Wednesday, Oct. 24 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 

Paralegal Studies Speaker Series: 

Attorney Nancy Gertner- Women vs. Fetus: 

Prosecuting Pregnant Women for Addictions 
7:30 p.m. 


11 a.m.-1 p.m. 


Thursday, Oct. 25 

Healthy Issues Open Worksh: 

Life Long Learning Program: 
Sami Bati-Classical Guitar Concert 
Friday, Oct. 26 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
WRAZ Radio Club Meeting 
Student Senate Meeting 
Monday, Oct, 29 

Social Club Meeting 

Student Senate Meeting 

All College Council Meeting 
Movie: Total Recall 

Tuesday, Oct. 30 

Alumni Career Panel: 

Medical Records Technology 
Wednesday, Oct. 31 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
All College Collogium 

Thursday, Nov. 1 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 1] a.m.-1 p.m 
Chamber of Commerce Senate Candidates Forum 
William Gotha and James Jajuga 7 p.m.-9 p.m 
Friday, Nov. 2 

Healthy Issues Open Workshop 
WRAZ Concert: Thrash Bash I 
Monday, Nov. 5 

Haveriill: Now @ Then Photographic Exhibit Opens 
Lecture; UFO’s-Are they for Real 11:30 a.m.-1 p.m. 
Gallaudet Lecture: Bargain Shopping 7 p.m.-9 p.m 
Tuesday, Nov. 6 

Don’t forget to vote today! 
Radiologic Tech. Club Bake Sale 
Tuesday Evening Poetry Series 
Wednesday, Nov. 7 

Health Careers Job Fair 8 a.m.-2 p.m. 
Board of Trustees Meeting 6 p.m. 

On display in the Library Gallery through Nov. 28: 


11 a.m.-1 p.m. 
2 p.m.-4 p.m. 


1] a.m.-1 p.m. 
12-12:45 p.m. 
12 noon-1 p.m. 


11 a.m.-12 noon 
1] a.m.-1 p.m. 
11 a.m.-] p.m 
1] a.m.-1 p.m. 


12-1:30 p.m 


1] a.m.-l p.m 
7:30-9:30 p.m. 


11 a.m.-1 p.m 
7 p.m 


8 a.m.-12 noon 
7 p.m.-9:30 p.m. 


Cafeteria Lobby 


Conference Center ABC 
Cafeteria Lobby 
Conference Center AB 
Cafeteria Lobby 

C-112 

F-139 

C-113 

F-139 

Conference Center ABC 
Student Center Theater 


Conference Center AB 


Cafeteria Lobby 
Essex Room 


Caferena Lobby 
Conference Center AB 


Cafeteria Lobby 
Cafeteria 


Conference Center/Gallery 
Student Center Theater 
Conference Center AB 


C Building Lobby 
Conference Center AB 


E Building lst Floor 
Conference Center AB 


Haverhill: Now and Then — a photographic history of architectural changes in Haverhill 
over the last century. 


— Beyond War proposes 


peaceful alternatives 


By LAURIE TEBBETTS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Speakers from the international peace advo- 
cacy group Beyond War recently lectured in 
the Bentley Library on global demilitarization 
and its relation to the current Middle East 
crisis. 

Barbara and Ed Kyser, Beyond War repre- 
sentatives, said the Helsinki 2000 Appeal, a 
proposal to disarm the earth, will be presented 
to the 33 Helsinki Accord nations at next 
summer’s Conference on Security and Co 
operation in Europe (CSCE) in Moscow. 

The Helsinki Accords were signed in 1975 
between communist bloc countries and the 
West. Their purpose was to end any lingering 
tension after World War I 

Communist nations in Europe agreed to 
observe basic human rights like freedom of 
thought and religion, and to promote eco 
nomic cooperation with the West 

Treaty requirements: In return, the West 
agreed to respect the existing borders of 
Eastern Europe. The Helsinki nations were 
required to meet regularly to discuss the 
agreement 

Barbara Kyser said, “If the Cold War has 
ended, then we should be building the kind of 
world we want and realigning our priorities 
We should take the money and the brain 
power and reinvest our resources into the 
issues that really need attention.” 

Helsinki 2000 contains five objectives 
Beyond War wants to achieve by the year 
2000 


“This project is one that was conceived of 


as a response to the needs of the planet,” said 
Ed Kyser. 

The appeal’s first objective is to ban all 
international weapons sales. 

Weapon suppliers: The United States 
and the Soviet Union are responsible for 89 
percent of the world’s arms sales. Fulfilling 
the first objective would solve most of the 
world arms problem. Third World countries 


fight wars using weapons made in the United 
States and the Soviet Union. 

Phase two involves removing all troops 
from foreign soil. The average amount of 
money spent on each overseas soldier every 
year is $70,000. Every soldier retired would 
free up thousands of dollars for use in other 
areas. 

Most foreign troops still remain stationed 
because the U.S. administration feels the 
presence of our soldiers in foreign countries 
insures peace. 

Beyond War thinks there are alternative 
ways to show American influence in the world 

Barbara Kyser said covert activities are an 
embarassment for the United States. Over $1] 
billion are spent every year on intelligence 
operations, and yet most agents are never 
seen or heard from again 

“Let’s turn this into a society of scholars 
instead of spooks,” she said 

Standing armed forces are those servicemen 
remaining on active duty during peacetime to 
provide for common defense 

One alternative to standing armies would 
bea United Nations army comprised of troops 
from all over the world. A UN force requires 
only two million people, only 9 percent of the 
current 23 million troops on active duty. The 
use of this global security team could’save 2 
trillion dollars by the year 2000, Ed Keyser 
said 

Cooperation needed: He said Helsinki 
2000 is an appeal to all nations to reinvest in 
the human needs of the earth. The amount of 
money and resources used in defense practices 
leaves little for other programs. Each objec- 
tive should be considered when making any 
government decision. 

“If even one objective is met, the human 
race may be better off,” Ed Kyser said. 

“The next step in evolution is for the 
human species to become as loving as the 
system that has produced us,” Barbara Keyser 
said. 
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Student Activities Budget released 


Several areas funded by student fees, requests usually far exceed available funds 


By STEVE MCGUINESS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC students will pay nearly 300,000 in Student Activity 
Fees this year, according to the student activity budget. Day 
students. pay $3 per credit hour in activity fees when they 
register for classes. 

Norman Landry, dean of student affairs, said, “I think we 
have a very healthy student activity fee situation.” 

The Student Activity Budget (SAB) consists of student 
activities, programming, the dean of administrative bookkeeping 
services, communications media, clubs, services, and athletics. 

Student activities includes allocating secretaries’ salaries, the 
recreation center supervisor salary, office expenses, and the 
senate office. 

Programming includes concerts at both the Haverhill and 
Lawrence campuses. 

Campus media: Communications media include the 
Observer, Parnassus, WRAZ, and the Television Club. 

Clubs include the Choral, Dance, Drama, Music, Behavioral 
Science, Contemporary Affairs, Radiologic Technology, 
American Sign Language, Nursing, Paralegal, Social, Open 
Door Chapter, Outing, Ski, Military Service, Hispanic Cultural, 
Science and Technology, Gay/Lesbian, Future Teachers and 
Medical Assistants organizations. 

The NECC Student Senate Finance Committee obtains 
budget allocation request forms in the spring from the various 
clubs and services. They then make recommendation to the 
senate for the amount needed. The senate consults with the 
deans of student affairs and administrative services, and the 
senate then recommends this budget to NECC President John 
R. Dimitry, who brings it to board of trustees for approval. 

“Most everyone doesn’t get what they asked for,” Landry 
said, 

Clubs and services budget requests and allocations follow: 


Amount 
(CIBDIOLSCEVICE!.. .-.a2---ccecsseeees «+++. requested 
Student Activities: 

Recreation Center Supervisors ......0..0.260cccccceeeeees $27,985 
NICET OLDE tos eye cock ess oocosehcb Meev sed .... 18,885 
PO MiareM epehises eh s2iaaeatas sse27s aie eeistadi ad sieataces ts 8,325 


College Van ........ 
PIA RORT CH ROO ces fet cccer ess teseecnonch csnstedevcusdenes Rett 4,900 
Programming: 

Goneerts/Faverhulll 5, 2 tects iystvesisdvachustes-c0s.0sbs 
Concerts/Lawrence .... 
ISD SAMS Sak Si ae ee OR 

Dean of Administrative Services: 

RRR CECI eer ey Shs Sense hutsp hci fe iese bce academaasvcssutt 16,652 
Communications Media: 


Contemporary Affairs ..... 


Radiology Technology ..........:.e:ccscseeesseees .. 1,300 
American Sign Language ............0:..:e00:0000 ..2,900 
RIP IMME ioe Ses Seseredanay Gussie gastos .. 3,450 
.. 1,200 
Ratalegal dass: iscssnessvesttstasises .. 1,000 
SOCIAL Ss ectas sen cccucstvasanss 2,775 
PEEL OOR hte pemese ete scts ss <naanpadanniodsewanons-s cde 800 
Vans tee, Maat ce uncs be aseeb es odiscbed tess cvdivea seas aySbes on deraate 750 
Ski ...... .4,000 
a Noah 1,100 
dened 500 
Ray Wes Diana ren western oooh su8ee se eaten aatteeeion cad cons 700 
Prete ge pee aoe Errno oa Ci Re 355 
Medical Assistance yacseis.s:ssesesectcistetiess<tesdhconiesseactosie> 500 
Services: 
Thealth Services ceaccssctertee a Sicncet eens deena aaa si ooses 
Office /Students with Disabilities 
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NECC KNIGHTS baseball is one of many activities funded by the Student Activities Budget. 


Allocated 


27,985 
18,885 
8,325 
7,000 
4,900 


20,000 
3,000 
2,100 


16,652 


21,500* 
6,000 
2,000 

300 


*Editor’s note: The Observer will receive a total allocation of $27,500 depending upon the 
implementation of a three dollar per credit hour fee for students who take afternoon classes 


through the Division of Continuing Education. 
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Reach Your Greatest Potential 
Earn A Business Degree 
at 
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REGISTER NOW! 
TERM STARTS OCT. 29 1990 


¢ Muster of Business Administration 
© Bachelor of Science in Business 

* Assuciule of Science in Business 

* APICS Certification 


Visit or Call for 
udditional 
information. 


SALEM CAMPUS 


19A Keewaydin Drive, Salem, N.H. 


caLL 893-9600 


Portymouth 
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onion 668-2211 Center 436-2831 
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Raney scholarship 
to award $200 


announces the 
establishment of 
the Joseph W. 
Raney Memorial 
Scholarship. 
This scholarship 
is being awarded 
in the memory of Joe Raney, the son 
of Margaret Raney, an NECC faculty 
member. Application materials can 
be obtained in the Office of Financial 
Aid and Special Services. 

The award will be $200 for the 
Spring 1991 semester. Eligible 
candidates should met the following 
criteria: 

Q Live in the Merrimack Valley; 

Q major in Business; 

O have completed 24 credits with 
at least a 2.0 grade point average by 
the end of the Fall 1990 semester. 

The recipient may be enrolled in 
the day or evening divisions of the 
college. 

. A personal statement and 
recommendation must be returned 
to Pastor no later than Friday, Nov. 
9, 1990. 


DICK PASTOR. 


Memorial award 
honors student 


NECC Director of Financial Aid, 


memory of Lou Gigliotti, a former 
NECC student. Application materials 
can be obtained in the Financial Aid 
and Special Services Office. 

Gigliotti was a second year 
student at Northern Essex with an 
interest in computers when he 
unexpectedly passed away last year. 

President of the NECC Social 
Club, he fought for better conditions 
for disabled people and was involved 
in a video produced by Digital 
Equipment Corporation entitled An 
Enabling Partnership: Making the 
Impossible Possible. 

The award will be for $200 for 
the Spring 1991 semester. Eligible 
candidates should meet the following 
criteria: 

Q Be a disabled student; 

O have demonstrated good 
academic achievement; 

Q be motivated to share life with 
others; 

QO be enrolled in a credit course at 
Northern Essex Community College. 

The recipient may be enrolled in 
the day or evening divisions of the 
college. Personal statement and 
recommendation must be returned 
to Pastor no later than Friday, Nov. 
9, 1990. 


Cancer society 
seeks some help 


To help fight cancer in the greater 
Haverhill area, the American Cancer 


Society is seeking volunteers and a 
volunteer coordinator for the Road 
to Recovery program. 

Volunteers will be trained to assist 
with transportation of cancer patients 
to and from outpatient treatment 
appointments. 

For more information on these 
volunteer opportunities, call the local 
office of the American Cancer 
Society at (508) 372-1960 or Home 
_ Health Haverhill Visiting Nurse at 

(508) 373-1141. 
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oming from America 


College group tapes message of support for U.S. troops 


By AMY BOARDMAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC Television Club recently put 
together a video postcard for American forces 
in Saudi Arabia. 

The purpose of the project was to let 
soldiers know NECC students and staff are 
behind them. Anthony Derivi, club president, 
said the project is not a political statement. 

Friendly greeting: Club members went 
around the school to ask people ifthey wanted 
to send a positive message to the soldiers in 
the Middle East. 

At first, many were reluctant about speaking 
to the camera. After they relaxed, most found 
it easy. 

Feelings were expressed in different ways. 
Some people offered a simple hello, and others 
wished the soldiers luck and offered words of 
encouragement, 

Derivi said the overall theme of the project 
is to “let the soldiers know that we might not 
believe in the politics of why they are over 
there, but we do stand behind them as 
Americans.” 

The project was something everyone could 
participate in. People with relatives in the 
service were invited to tape a mesage for their 
loved ones. 

After the individual taping was finished, 
students and faculty were invited to join 
together in the athletic field for a group 


greeting to the soldiers. 

Uncomfortable conditions: When soldiers 
are stationed in foreign countries, most of the 
time they are given some of the comforts of 
home via the post exchange. 

Living in tents in the desert is different. 
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S. Mills photo 
GEORGE DIONNE and Marina Brown videotape a message for American troops. 


Soldiers are given cots to sleep on, so a 
friendly ‘hello’ from an American back home 
might be comforting. 

Helen Ubinas, TV club member, said, “I 
feel this will benefit my friends and the other 
soldiers stationed over there.” 


Counseling Office offers many 
career, personal, transfer help 


By JEFF KURASH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC’s personal counseling groups help 
students with many issues. They provide short 
term treatment programs attending to a wide 
range of matters on an emergency or ongoing 
basis. 

One program offered, the Career 
Development Program, provides the 
opportunity to work with the individual and 
groups on issues of career choice, career change 
and life /work planning. Career counseling is 
based ona developmental approach including 
identification and assessment of skills, interests, 
values, preferences and priorities. 

The Division of Continuing 
Education (DCE) and Community Services 
Counseling (CSC) component provides 
academic and transfer counseling to students 
primarily during the evenings through the 
DCE and CSC Office, room B-204, ext. 
3800. Liason work with extension campuses, 
agencies and businesses in the community is 
involved. 

The Transfer Counseling Program 
facilitates informed, selective student transfer 
decisions for colleges and promotes transfer 
articulation for day and evening students. 

Positive attitude: The Speaking to Myself 


File photo 
JANE BRADLEY, NECC personal 
counselor. 


Group is “organized to discuss the how-to of 
creating positive, helpful, self-talk to enable 
you to succeed in new ways which will have 
impact on your health, achievement and 
personal life,” Elizabeth Glenn, counseling 
intern, said. This group meets each Monday, 


from noon to | p.m. 

For people who are trying to make tough 
decisions about their future, the office offers 
a Goal Setting program. 

Mare Maccini, counseling intern, said, 
“We will be discussing new effective strategies 
for getting what you want in every area of 
your life for more balance, success and 
contentment.” 

This program will meet Friday from 8 to9 
p.m.. 

For men and women looking for help in 
making life choices, men and women’s groups 
are available. 

Robert Vitale, counseling intern, said, 
“These groups will discuss a wide range issues 
dealing with each group of people, trying to 
help students answer any questions they may 
have or dealing with problems they may have.” 

A Stress Reduction Group has also been 
developed by Glenn. 

Relaxation methods: “This group will 
contain a practical presentation, discussion 
and application of techniques to manage and 
reduce stress,” she said. The group meets 
each Thursday from 1 to 2 p.m. 

Students may also go to the Counseling 
Center Reception Area, F-121, Monday 
through Friday from 1 to 2 p.m. to meet with 
Jane Bradley for personal issues and questions. 


Student government faces big choices 


By CHRISTOPHER EVANS 

Observer Staff Reporter 

The NECC Student Senate may take on new 
importance and duties because of possible 
budget cuts which will affect student life. 

Steve Michaud, director of student 
activities, said, “No semester is the same in 
the student senate, but this year is particularly 
different with local and national budget 
problems.” 

The student senate is responsible to oversee 
expenditures of the student activity fund (SAF) 
and any budget cuts that may affect student 
life. 

The SAF provides money for the college’s 
athletic program, newspaper, radio station, 
clubs, health services and operating costs of 
the senate office. 

Big cuts: Reduction of the $300,000 SAF 
could completely climinate student center 


Steve Michaud 


“This year is particularly 
different with local and 
national budget problems.” 


entertainment and reduce the budgets of 
other activities, Michaud said. 

The fifteen students in the senate will 
tackle student life issues. Senate members will 
also be involved in college-wide committees 
which analyze the operations of the college 
throughout the year. 

The senate meets weekly in room F-107 in 
the Student Center. 
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CLT to struggle 


with opposition 


Initiative fuels political storm 


By TERRY HARRINGTON 
Observer Guest Contributor 


The Question 3 tax rollback ballot question 
casts a long dark shadow over the political 
landscape in this watershed year in Massa- 
chusetts politics. The ramifications of the 
vote on Question 3 will dramatically alter the 
bent of attitudes and sensitivities of the col- 
lective political consciousness of the elector- 
ate for years to come. 

Question 3 was formulated by the Massa- 
chusetts High Technology Council, the 
founders of Citizens for Limited Taxation 
(CLT) and is composed mostly of top ex- 
ecutives in some sectors of the high-tech 
industry. The effort is spearheaded by its 
spokesman, Barbara Anderson. The high tech 
council is concerned with the effects of up- 
wardly spiraling taxes on the business climate 
in the state. 

They-contend the only way to corral the 
free spending of tax dollars is to rein in higher 
taxes via the referendum process. All efforts to 
restrain spending using the usual legislative 
route have met with little success, forcing 
them to resort to a referendum to bring their 
case directly to the voters. Since the slow- 
down of the state’s economy, the rollback of 
taxes would be a shot in the arm just at the 
time the state needs it most, they say. 

Tough opposition: Forces opposed to 
Question 3 began to unite when it appeared 
Anderson would gather the required signa- 
tures to ensure the initiative a place on the 
ballot. These forces amassed under the ban- 
ner of the Campaign for Massachusetts’ Fu- 


ture, led by Arthur Osborne, head of the 
state’s AFL/CIO. 

They consist of individuals who directly or 
indirectly depend on the availability of tax 
dollars to fund their paychecks, But others, 
such as the elderly and students, are drawn to 
the campaign out of concern that state services 
would be drastically severed. 

They are concerned the tax rollback, in 
times of recession when tax receipts are down 
despite tax increases, would seriously jeopar- 
dize public education, social services, public 
safety, infrastructure, safety nets for the less 
fortunate and many other services the state 
has to depend upon. The shock wave of the 
rollback will create absolute chaos and might 
drive the state from the current recession to 
depression, they say. 

CLT detractors maintain the high tech 
council is only concerned with paring the 
taxes of their six figure salaries and could care 
less about the less fortunate and middle classes’ 
struggle to make it in Massachusetts. 

Big issue: Supporters of Question 3 say 


Observer 
News Analysis 


those opposed to the tax repeal are mainly 
hacks and opportunists, living high off the 
hog, at the expense of the hard-working 
people of the Commonwealth 

Question 3 is coming fast to the forefront 
as the bone of contention in the governor’s 
race. Weld wholehearted supports the initia- 
tive, while Silber adamantly opposes it. Weld 
said he needs a positive vote on Question 3, 
so he has a tool to effectively manage the 


state’s finances once he assumes command of 


the state. 

Silber maintaining it means absolute chaos 
if passed because the law will be implemented 
shortly after passage without time to make the 
necessary adjustments. Silber says he is “CLT 
(Question 3) witha brain anda heart” and has 
the management savvy to eliminate waste. 

Anderson, a Weld fan, riding the crest of a 


rising tide of voter weariness with high taxes, 
publicly stated she will hang Silber’s opposi- 
tion to the tax rollback around his neck. 

Real influence: Pundits say voters’ incli- 
nations on Question 3 will greatly influence 
their preference in the choice between Weld 
and Silber and believe that Weld’s strategy is 
to take a free ride on CLT directly to the 
corner office. Of course, the pundits’ track 
record has been greatly off the mark in this 
year’s shifting political atmosphere. 

Leaving the debate swirling about Ques- 
tion 3, another question emerges. Can the 
citizenry effectively conduct its public affairs 
by simply voting yes or no on various refer- 
enda every two years? 

Proponents of referendum process say that 
by taking their case directly to the voters in a 
capable vehicle for change when all other 
remedies have failed. 

Public involvement: Critics feel there is no 
substitute for an-actively involved citizenry at 
all levels of government and challenge the 
public to get involved with the process so they 
can clearly see the issues and problems facing 
the state. 

There has been a silver lining in this con- 
troversial election year. People have been 
registering to vote in unprecedented numbers. 
The voter turnout in the recent primary was 
the largest in history. It appears people are less 
willing to abdicate their responsibilities as 
public citizens and are less inclined to allow 
decisions concerning their lives to be made by 
default due to absence from public affairs. 


Program offers head start for ‘vokies’ 


By TAQUA ANNE TURNER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC is currently offering articulation or 
college credit for comparable high school 
vocational courses. 

The articulation program, encompassing 
all vocational /technical high schools in the 
Merrimack Valley, is funded by a vocational 
educational grant. 

Corinne Grise, chairperson, math, sci- 
ence and technology dept., said the major 
goal of the articulation program is to interest 
the non-traditional type of high school stu- 
dent in attending college. 

Program target: “Courses that currently 
articulate are the technology, business or 
laboratory oriented or hands-on type of 
study,” Grise said. 

“Vocational high schools have been tar- 
geted for the articulation program because 
they specialize in technical studies. Students 
which have studied a vocation already know 
what is learned in a comparable program of 
study at NECC,” Grise said. 

“What these students learned in high school 
does not have to be repeated,” Grise said. 
“The community college is an extension 
continuing the learning process.” 

Helen Goranson, articualtion program 
coordinator, visited area vocational schools 
and spoke with department heads last fall 
about articulation credit at NECC. She also 
spoke to high school students who were 
eligible for articulation credit. 

Tough requirements: Goranson said a high 
school studentis eligible for articulation credit 
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Handicapped voting 
booths available — 


All Haverhill polling locations now have 
a handicapped voting booth available to 
accomodate wheelchair users. 
If voters cannot get to the polls, absentee 
ballots are available in the Haverhill City 
Clerk’s office. These ballots must be 
witnessed before they are returned to the 
clerk’s office. For more information, 
contact the Haverhill City Clerk’s Office 
at 374-2312. 


College to sponsor 


tees 


Lenee Law 


if he or she has an A or B average, attends a 
vocational high school, and plans to attend 
NECC. 

To attain credit, a student must contact his 
or her high school guidance counselor, or 
program department head to obtain and 
complete an Intent to Articulate form. 

Nearing high school graduation, if the 
studentis still eligible, Goranson sends him or 
her an official Student Articulation Credit 
Plan (SACP), which explains to students ex- 
actly what high school courses receive NECC 
credit. Ifapproved, students will receive three 
credits per transferable course on the first 
transcript. 

Goranson said a student in the electronics 
area could receive as many as 20 credits 
towards a NECC degree, depending on past 
high school curriculum. 

“A drafting student receives nine,” 
Goranson said. “A data processing student, 
oye 

Good option: Approximately 130 area 
vocational high school students were eligible 
for articulation credit, fifty students applied 
and 25 are currently receiving college credit 
for their high school work. 

Goranson said this program offers options 
for vocational/technical students who wish 
to further their education. She also feels the 
articulation program increases some the stu- 
dents’ self-esteem. 

“These kids are not vokies,” Goranson 
said. “They are technical scholars. The pro- 
gram offers these students a very serious 
attitude about school.” 

Last spring, according to Grise, 118 area 


The program, Improving Quality While 
Reducing Costs for Massachusetts Cities 
and Towns, will be held from 8:45 a.m. to 
4:30 p.m. in the Herbert Auditorium at 
Quinsigamond Community College in 
Worcester, Mass. 

During the conference, various speakers 
will discuss the following topics: 

Q How the quality management 
philosophies and tools used by American 
businesses to compete in a global economy 
can help municipal operations; 

Q how to improve morale, reduce costs 
and increase taxpayer service and satisfac- 
tion in the community; 

O how cities like Phoenix, New York 
and Madison, Wis. have successfully used 
quality management practices to simplify 
procedures and reduce costs; 

Q what resources are available to assist 
communities in implementing this ap- 
proach to quality management. 

The conference, comprised of concur- 

rent sessions and tracks for the areas of 
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MASSACHUSETTS ELECTRIC employees Tim Lannon and Neil Wile make 
repairs after an Oct. 16 campus power outage left NECC without electricity 


for several hours. 


vocational high school students were sur- 
veyed: 
O) 84.2 percent of students had college or 
military plans 
Q 37.3 percent of students had plans for 
NECC 

Popular fields: According to Grise, the 
highest interest of study was in the technolo- 


health services, will feature guest speakers 
including Joseph Sensebrenner, former 
mayor of Madison, Wis. and Mel 
Silberberg, director of the Center for 
Business and Industry at NECC. 

The event is co-sponsored by The 
Massachusetts Community College System 
(MCCS) and Executive Office of Commu- 
nities and Development (EOCD). 

For further information, contact the 
Center for Business and Industry at (508) 
374-3816. 


Scholarship awarded 


Gayle Ouellette of Salisbury, a recent 
NECC graduate, has been awarded a $100 
scholarship by the Merrimack Valley Herb 
Society. The society awards the scholarship 
each year to an outstanding botany student. 

Ouellette is planning to continue her 
education in the field of Biology at 
Merrimack College this fall. She is inter- 
ested in environmental issues and hopes to 
pursue a career in the field. 


gies and business areas. 

NECC currently offers articulation in 
electronics, computer science, business skills, 
drafting, graphics, health careers, machine 
technology and certain math and science 
courses. 

For more information about the program, 
contact Goranson at 374-3885. 


NECC administrator 
appointed to position 
Jean C. Poth, chairperson, business 
division, was recently appointed by the 
Massachusett’s Board of Education to a 
three-year term on the Northeast 
Regional Educational Council. 

Poth, a Groveland resident, has been 
employed at NECC since 1974, when 
she joined the business dept. faculty. 
She earned an associate’s degree and 
bachelor’s degree at Merrimack College 
and a master’s degree at Boston 
University. 

Poth is a member of the Haverhill 
Chamber of Commerce’s Board of 
Directors and head of its Business ‘ea 
Education Collaborative. She also betes 
as a member of the Merrimack Valley _ 
Travel and Tourism ee the Hale — 
Hospital Foundation pepaaaiale 
Haverhill YMCA Boar irec “ 


the Ladies of Merrimac aA 
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Students, staff learn hard way 
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By ANNEMARIE L. O’REGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Since the beginning of the fall semester, some 
students and faculty have been cited for 
speeding near the college campus. 

“Every time I’m on patrol in the vicinity of 
NECC, I catch about two or three people 
driving over the speed limit,” Officer Phil 
Burns of the Haverhill Police Dept. said. 

Maria F. Farrah, coordinator of the Saving 
Lives Program in Haverhill said, speeding is a 
state-wide problem. 

“Speeding has just taken overas the number 
one factor in why people are getting killed in 
car crashes,” Farrah said. 

Many killed: According to state statistics, 
excessive speeding was the main factor in the 
deaths of 244 people on Massachusetts’ roads 
in 1988. 

Over 80 percent of speed-related crashes 
occur on local roads where the posted limits 
are 45 mph or less 

“One of the reasons why many accidents 
have occurred on state roads is that many 


people are in a hurry to get to work or school 
because they are late, or there are other 
factors involved,” Farrah said. 

“Another reason is that there are zones 
that aren’t marked properly, especially in 
Haverhill where there are some zones that are 
posted at 35 or 45 mph. Because of budget 
limitations, only so much money can be spent 
on changing the signs,” she said. 

Statistics show males 19-25 speed more 
than females. Boston University School of 
Public Health research states by the age of 19, 
50 percent of all males nationally will be 
involved in a car crash. 

Speed traps: Since the increase in 
speeding, enforcement has multiplied in order 
to keep people from violating the current 
speed limits. Enforcement will also increase if 
funding allows it. 


“One thing about speeding and getting a 
ticket is that both are voluntary,” Sgt. Joseph 
Dube Sr. of the Haverhill Police Dept. said. 
“When a person decides to drive over the 
speed limit, it is a conscious choice.” 


Some need special care in emergencies 


By KYLE MCLAUGHLIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The fire alarm is set off while students sit in 
class in C-buiding. An instructor tells students 
to evacuate down the stairs and the stairs only, 
and then to procede outside. 

These steps may be easy to follow, but not 
for a student who is injured or disabled and is 
unable to use the stairs. 

“Tt has always been a dilemmain evacuating 
disabled people,” Linda Comeau , director of 
the Office for Students with Disabilities 
(OSD), said. “We have a number of students 
who are disabled, who use heavy duty power 
chairs." 

“So, ifyou were going to evacuate someone 
like that, there is so much involved along with 
a whole lot of medical concerns in carrying 
that person downstairs.” 

The question of responsibility for this 
problem is unclear. 

Legal fears: “It’s really no one’s 
responsibility. No one wants to take the liability 
for it, because you could injure someone,” 
Comeau said. 

With the work of Comeau, Health Care 
Coordinator Pat Kepschull, Dean of 
Administrative Services Joe Brown, 
Superintendent of Buildings & Grounds, Ed 
Sheehan, and a number of other people on 
campus, an evacuation plan has been devised. 

It simply says in the case of a fire or any 
other emergency, the disabled or injured 
person will go to the Handicapped Evacuation 
Area on the floor they are on. They will wait 
there until the fire squad has arrived and they 
will evacuate the disabled and injured from 
the buidings. 


Students - Faculty 
Too busy to do papers? 


Why not let 


WORD PRO 
handle it? 


*Thesis 

*Term papers 
*Correspondence 
*General secretarial sup- 
port services 


Pick up & Delivery 
No job too large or too small 


Maureen A. Donovan 
(603) 382-8502 
Newton, NH 


Another problem facing people who are 
unable to use the stairs occurs with a power 
failure and elevator shut down. Comeau said 
this problem has happened many times. 

Help hotline: If this problem occurs, the 


emergency number. Report the location and 
students can receive assistance. 

There is usually an anticipated delay ofless 
than two hours in this situation. If more than 
two hours is expected, a transportation 
assistance company will be called. 

“If in a elevator shutdown or electrical 
shutdown, we tell people if it’s going to be 
two hours or lesss, we tell them to have some 
patience and hang with it,” Comeau said. 

If students are unwilling to wait, they 
should make other arrangements for 
transportation to class. 

Kim Nolet, a NECC student, dealt with 
such a problem on the first day of school this 
year. Nolet, who relies on a wheelchair, was 
stuck on the second floor of C-Building due 
to a power failure, which left her unable to 
use the elevator to get to her next class on the 
first floor. 

Long time: Nolet waited over two hours 
until a transportation company arrived, and 
they were able to bring her down to the first 
floor. 

“I definitely didn’t expect it to happen,” 
Nolet said. “Two hours is a very long time to 
wait.” 

“I’m very disappointed on missing my 
class. I don’t think I should be denied the 
right to go to my class,” Nolet said. 

Robin McCarthy, a disabled student who 
also depends on a wheelchair, said she is not 
happy with the situation, but does not see it 


any other way. 

“The college has made every effort to 
make it safe and accessible to me. [don’t want 
to slander the school, but I feel more has to be 
done,” McCarthy said. 

Another problem in the midst ofa electrical 
shutdown is the failure of the lighting in the 
bathroom. 

Dark rooms: Comeau and McCarthy both 
feel unlit bathrooms can cause many problems. 

“Tt is unsafe for anyone, especially for me. 
If someone does get hurt, the school could 
face a lawsuit,” McCarthy said. 

A more severe emergency problem faced 
by able and disabled students occurs when 
there is a personal injury. 

Safety tips: If students see someone 
injured and would like to help that person, 
Kepschull and part-time health coordinator 
Donna Montalbano have devised several 
procedures to reduce the possibility of further 
injury. 

Q Don’t move the injured person unless it 
is necessary to prevent further injury. The first 
person to reach the injured person’s side 
should stay with that person, if possible. 

Q If the injury is severe and medical 
assistance is needed, contact either Kepschull 
or Montalbano at ext. 3770, or call the 
college’s emergency line. 

Montalbano said, “We will respond as 
soon as we are called, and respond to whatever 
medical procedure is necessary.” 

Once medical assistance is contacted, 
comfort should be provided for the injured 
person while waiting for professional help to 
arrive. 

Injured people should not be allowed to 
treat themselves, as their injuries may be more 


TRANSFER 
COLLEGE DAY 


Tuesday 
Nov. 20 


Student Center Cafeteria 
10 a.m. to 12:30 p.m. 


LINDA COMEAU. 


Provides comfort 
“Once medical assistance is 
contacted, comfort should be 
provided for the injured 
person while waiting for 
professional help to arrive.” 


severe than they think. 

Experienced team: “If they can’t be 
moved and we can’t handle it, we will call an 
ambulance. Most of the injuries, however, 
have been treated by us,” Montalbano said. 


Student 
Tutors Needed 


(except in: Reading, Writing, 
and Math Classes) 

If you want to: 

i Earn extra money 

1 Help others 

IG Keep up on your 

own skills 

Become an Academic Support 
Center Peer Tutor and make 
$5.00 per hour 
Contact: Penny Kelley or Pat Rose 
Peer Tutor Program, Room C-201 
Academic Support Center 


374 - 580 
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Crime log access denied 


Colleges across United States keep records closed to public 


By HELEN UBINAS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Throughout the country, the public is battling for access to 
information reported in campus crime logs. 

NECC is among the colleges that do not have a specific 
policy for students’ right to see these records. 

According to John R. Dimitry, NECC president, there is no 
written policy, but rather an unwritten policy that allows access. 

Depending on the source, there are different opinions about 
the proper policy for access to the records. 

Constitutional guarantees: Dimitry said the student 
newspaper stafthas‘as much protection and freedom of expression 
as reporters for the Boston Globe or the Haverhill Gazette. 

“You can’t inhibit, pick or choose the range of human 
activity covered,” he said. Dimitry is willing to permit access to 
statistics, but he is not willing to give the names of anyone 
involved in any incidents. 

“Although I’m willing for the Boston Globe to expose every 
sinner that gets caught, when it comes to my students, my 
children, I want the maximum protection and level of privacy,” 
he said. 

Dimitry said he has a responsibility to protect the students 
as he would his own children, even if they are guilty. 

“The fact that the person is getting expelled is punishment 
enough,” he said. 

The policy is supported by NECC’s security captain Dick 
Lemelin. 

Identification unnecessary: “Most of the time, these are 
one-shot deals, so there is no need for names,” he said 

He said students have access to traffic logs, but would need 
a court order to see crime logs. 

At the same time, Joe Dunlap, president of Reliable Security 
in Salem, N.H., the security company contracted by NECC, 
said students do not have access to either log. 

Dunlap said even if laws were presented to him, he would not 
give students access to the logs because of company policy. 

“The logs are strictly between myself and NECC,” he said. 

The confusion with the crime log issue lies within the text of 
the laws and how they are interpreted. 

Access ensured: According to Peter Schlosmann, law intern 
at the Student Press Law Center (SPLC) in Washington, D.C., 
Massachusetts general law, Chapter 41, Section 98F states, 
“Police logs listing in chronological order responses to valid 
complaints, crime reports, names and addresses of persons 
arrested and charges against such persons are public record.” 

The law does not include campus security and their crime 
logs, however. 

According to John Doherty, Mass. chairperson of legislative 
affairs for Security On Campus Inc., an advocacy group for 
campus crime legislation, there is a technical problem in this 
law. 

“There wasan oversight by legislation when the Massachusetts 
law was passed. At the same time, crime rates on campuses have 
grown.” He said studies show crimes committed on campuses 
are usually done by students to other students. 

Hidden crime: “We have tolookat the big picture. Universities 
have been covering up crime for years. They have to be sued, 
and it is expensive to sue schools,” he said. 

Massachusetts Bill number 5802 states that raw crime 
statistics, security information and procedures should be 
accessible to the public. It is now being reviewed by legislative 
committee. 

Lynda Getchins, administrative assistant at Security On 
Campus Inc., said, “We’re optimistic that the bill will get 
passed.” 

Doherty said, “Less than 10 percent of colleges and 
universities in Massachusetts report their crime statistics.” 

NECC was among the colleges that did not report crime 
statistics. 

Action needed: “This whole situation is unacceptable. 
Students should be upset. They should know if a rapist is 
walking around campus. These are foreseeable occurrences that 
colleges are doing nothing about,” Doherty said. 

He said colleges have been losing lawsuits brought against 
them. . 

“When students do sue in Massachusetts, they usually win,” 
Doherty said. 

Lawsuits against schools for the right of public access to 
crime logs are cropping up throughout the country. 

According to Jim Stallard, intern at the SPLC, there are 
many cases currently in court. 

At Southern Arkansas University, Rosa Jones, editor of the 
campus newspaper, The Bray, filed suit against the school for not 
releasing crime reports. 

Legal battle: In Louisville, Ky., Fran Ellers, a reporter for 
the Courier-Journal filed suit against Murray State College for 
denying her access to the university public safety office records. 

The Buckley Amendment, a federal law which restricts 
access to crime records, is being challenged by South West 
Missouri State College newspaper editor, Tracey Bauer. 

The Society for Professional Journalists is helping fund her 
lawsuit.) 1 PS A ; . 

Tom Rolnicki, executive director of the National Scholastic 
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John R. Dimitry 


“You can’t inlnbit, pick, or choose the range of human activity covered...Although 
Pm willing for the Boston Globe to expose every sinner that gets caught, when tt 
comes to my students, my children, I want the maximum protection and level of 


privacy.” 


Press Association/ Associate Collegiate Press said, “The intent 
of the Buckley Amendment was not to deprive students. A lot 
ofcampus security and college officials want to hide. They don’t 
want to ruin their reputation or blemish themselves.” 

Less problems: Rolnicki said the state of Washington passed 
a bill last March that gave access to campus crime reports. Since 
then, crime at the University of Washington has dropped 50 
percent. 

“This is an inexpensive way to inform students, and I suggest 
students help fight,” Rolnicki said. 

As of this semester, according to Student Press Law Center 
Report, Vol. XI, No. 3, nine states have campus crime laws: 
Connecticut, Florida, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, 


Wisconsin, Virginia, Washington and Delaware. 

Students who are the most affected by the right to access also 
feel as strongly as the officials involved. 

An NECC student who asked that her name be withheld 
said, “If president Dimitry is protecting the criminal, who is 
protecting the victim. These people are not under age. Why 
protect them?” 

Sarah Anderson, liberal arts major, said “It seems they’re 
(NECC) giving the students a lot of red tape. What’s the harm 
in letting the students read it?” 

Steve McPherson, criminal justice major, said, “We should 
know what’s happening and where. We have the right to 
know.” » Sess 
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Lawrence education 


By BRIAN CORRIGAN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A yes vote on Question 3, the Citizens for Limited 
Taxation(CLT) petition, threatens to hurt public schools in 
Lawrence and other communities. 

James Scully, superintendent of Lawrence public schools, 
said, “As I understand the legislation, it appears that its effect 
on a school system such as Lawrence, which has already been 
nearly killed by recent votes and lack of public support, would 
be devastating.” 

“We've cut our budget to the bone, and we’re still operating 
with a 1.2 million dollar deficit,” he said. 

Tough cuts: Schools in cities like Lowell, Lynn, Holyoke, 
Haverhill and Lawrence — heavily populated areas with bilin- 
gual members — would be “crippled,” he said. 

Passage of the CLT rollback initiative would repeal every 
state tax approved by the legislature and every fee increase since 
June ’88. This will result in an estimated $1.2 billion loss of 
revenue for the state during the first six months ofits existence, 
Jan. ’91-July 91. Also, an additional loss of $2.2 billion from 
July ’91-July 92. 

Ideally, CLT poses to: 

QO trim the fat from a bloated state government; 

O restore taxpayers’ confidence; 

QO) increase the paychecks of wage earners; 

QO and jumpstart ailing businesses. 

Most experts feel the ripple effect from CLT, suchas loss of 
jobs from halted state construction, lower credit rating, loss of 
services and local aid, will add another nail to the economy’s 
coffin. 

In theory, the CLT initiative is a well-intended attempt to 
eliminate the patronage, waste, corruption and general incom- 
petence (in matters such as budget balancing) apparent in state 
government. 


financially drained 


Lawrence 


Wrong approach: CLT has taken, as James Braude, direct 
of the Campaign for Massachusetts’ Future and CLT’s chi 
opponent, said, “a meat cleaver ap >ach to government.” 

In a state where education is e\ ently not a priority (i. 
Massachusetts was the only state i he nation whose high 
education budget decreased last year), local school systerr 
particularly those like Lawrence who depend heavily on sta 
funding, will feel the majority of the burden. 

“Our school department has already taken the lion’s sha 
of the burden,” Scully said. “Frankly, I don’t know where 1 
can cut more.” 

Two schools have already been closed in Lawrence ar 
those still running are understaffed. The school dept. is cu 
rently in court with the Attorney General for being out 
compliance with state regulations on class size. 

Children affected: Susan Moore, a teacher in Lawren 
Public Schools for the past 22 years, said, “It’s tough becau 
the kids just don’t get the attention they need.” 

When asked about specific cuts, particularly in athletic 
which are already existing on a season to season basis, Scu 
said, “Personally, I have a hard time cutting athletics becau 
of its importance to students in the college application pr 
cess.” 

He cited an example of its importance about a you! 
woman who was recently accepted to Yale University with t 
help of her field hockey prowess. 

The answers are vague and few. Part of the answer is 
challenge state regulatory agencies on the basis of unacceptak 
conditions which will arise if CLT succeeds. Asked of t 
possibility of public education on a “pay per” basis, Scully 
quick to assert citizens should not have to pay for pub 
education and they probably wouldn’t anyway. 


Ballot initiative endangers 
city-funded sports program 


By JON MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


If the CLT Petition is passed in November, there will be no 
more city-funded sports program at Lawrence High School, 
according to Lawrence City Councilor L. Norman Letourneau. 

“Tt will devastate it. We will not have any sports program. 
As it is now, it looks bad,” Letourneau, the city’s chairman of 
the Budget and Finance Committee, said. 

The program is already in jeapordy because of busing woes 
in Lawrence. 

“Right now, they are thinking of cutting out the entire 
sports program in order to increase the busing because there’s 
a lot of problems with a lot of kids having to walk two miles to 
school,” Letourneau said. 

“The school committee had to cut out $5,000 just in busing 
to meet their budget,” he said. 

Deadly cuts: The cuts that would come ifthe CLT petition 
is passed could be the blow that eliminates sports. 

“Tfthey’re going to have another hit, Lawrence is going to 
be hit by $8.5 million. We’re going to have to cut places that 
are devastating to people,” he said. 

“I can see no rubbish being picked up. So if we’re not going 
to be picking up rubbish, I’m sure we’re not going to have a 
sports program.” 


Lawrence 


If athletics are cut out of the city’s budget, a pay to pl 
system may be initiated in which each student athlete would 
required to pay for each sport they participate in. This cou 
pose a major problem for many students in Lawrence who 4 
economically underprivileged. 

Carmen Iannuccilli, athletic director at Lawrence Hig 
feels it would not be a positive development. 

Poor option: “I hope it would not have to come to that,” 
Tannuccilli. 

Letourneau said the number of students participating 
sports would decline if a pay to play system was used. 

There may be other options to solve the problem of fundi 
the sports program, he said. 


“Hopefully, we might go back to the old days when th 
used to have booster clubs, and they used to have parents 
sports students who used to run dinner dances,” he said. “Th 
used to go on street comers selling flowers in order to ma 
money. You may have people doing that in order to gi 
scholarships. Maybe some church bazaars or things along tt 
line in order to help the sports program.” 


Local board of trustees agrees: CLT a 


Recently, the NECC Board of Trustees passed a resolution 
declaring the Citizens for Limited Taxation (CLT) initiative 
“profoundly threatens the existence of NECC asa high quality, 
comprehensive, cost efficient institution of public higher 
education which provides a critically needed resource in the 
Greater Merrimack Valley.” 

The resolution, forwarded by Joseph J. Bevilacqua of 
Haverhill and seconded by Daniel A. Beauregard of Haverhill, 
followed a presentation by NECC President John R. Dimitry, 
on the projected impact on the college if the CLT initiative is 
passed. 

Dimitry based his statement on figures recently released by 
the Massachusetts Board of Regents. They predict if the CLT 
initiative is passed, NECC will receive a $2,033,000 reduction 


in its state budget for the last seven months of this year. T 
projected reduction would represent approximately 38 perce 
ofthe remaining state funded NECC budgetas ofthe first we 
in December 1990, Dimitry said. 

“Needless to say, a reduction in the state budget of t 
magnitude, nearly half way through the current fiscal ye 
would be absolutely devastating to this college,” he said. 

“The CLT initiative is the most dangerous threat t 
college has faced in 30 years. It’s important that our stude: 
and their families understand that they may be driven out t 
door of this college if this initiative passes,” Dimitry said. 

He outlined three scenarios which could occur if t 
Question 3 passes: Student fees would remain the same a 
100 of the 250 full-time state employees at Northern Es: 
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Many services 
to be slashed 


By NORMAN LETOURNEAU JR. 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Question 3, the CLT petition, is a hot topic in the city of 
Lawrence. City officials oppose Question 3 because of its 
effects on Lawrence. 

Mayor Kevin Sullivan and city clerk James McGravey said if 
Question 3 passes, they will have to eliminate $8.5 million from 
Lawrence’s budget. 

McGravey said, “When you talk about $8.5 million, it leaves 
the city unable to provide the services people are entitled to. 
There is no way it could work.” 

Regressive action: Sullivan said, “What this could do is 
negate all the progress of the last four years of getting the 
‘evenues to meet the expenses. Pardon the pun, but it would 
oe like buying new furniture from the Titanic before it launched. 

“Police and fire departments cost $6 million each, public 
works $9 million and education over $30 million. It would 
nean obliteration of entire departments,” Sullivan said. 

McGravey said, “Proposition 2 1/2 was to provide the city 
with an $800,000 loss in the middle of the year. Some 
department could be cut without damage. With the caps that 
t has created, there is no way further tax breaks could be 
nade. 

“The target of prop. 2 1/2 was the state, but it missed the 
target. Sixty percent ofour-$100 million budget is delivered by 
the state. If CLT passes, the state will not have that kind of 
capital. There is no other way for a municipality to run than by 
generating money through free structures.” 

State help: Sullivan said, “CLT will speak to the state, not 
direct city cuts that can be voted on by the public. We would 
dave to work with our state delegation to help buffer the 
mpact.” 


ngerous to college 


vould be laid off; student fees would be raised $30 a credit hour 
50 employees would be laid off; student fees would be 
aised $59 a credit hour and no full-time employees would be 
aid off. 
Dimitry said all areas of the college are being reviewed, 
ncluding academic programs, student services and adminis- 
ition, to determine which programs can be reduced or 
‘liminated. Also, proposals are being developed to close one or 
nore buildings on the Haverhill campus and/or extension 
‘ampuses for the spring semester. 


The college has already faced a 19 percent or $2,276,276 
luction in its budget in the past three years from $11,676,276 
a fiscal year 1988 to $9,400,000 in fiscal year 1991. 


estion 3 


ses for CLI vote 


Question 3 


will cripple 


college 


President’s report released 


By GAVIN SUTCLIFFE 
Observer Editor 


A report detailing the possible impact of Question 3 was 
recently presented to the NECC Board of Trustees, which 
passed a resolution opposing the tax rollback initiative. 

The measure read, “The Board of Trustees . . . recognizing 
as its principal duty the protection and preservation of the 
college, does hereby resolve and declare that in its best judg- 
ment, the CLT initiative profoundly threatens the existence of 
Northern Essex Community College.” 

The report was based on the estimates of the Board of 
Regents of Higher Education, which assumes Question 3 
would force a 38 percent cut in the higher education budget for 
fiscal 1991. 

New personnel: John R. Dimitry, NECC president, said 
the new governor, secretary of administration and finance and 
the Regents would have the primary responsibility to make the 
cuts. He wondered if the Regents would cut across the board 
or if they would trim selectively. 

“CLT could have a 38 percent cut, assuming it’s distributed 
evenly. Almost all ofit would have to come out of payroll unless 
fees are raised,” Dimitry said. 

According to Dimitry’s report, ifa fee increase was to cover 
the entire cut, fees in the day division would increase by $59. 
This would mean almost a 110 percent increase the cost of 
education for the average full-time students, raising tuition 
and fee costs from an average of $648 per semester to $1,356. 

If staff were laid off to absorb the cut, it would result in 
about 100 fulltime employees being removed from the state 
payroll. Dimitry said full-time teachers make up many of these 
positions, so they would be hit the hardest. 

Combination cuts: Dimitry is leaning toward an unspeci- 
fied combination of layoffs and fee increases if NECC is faced 
with cuts because of Question 3. 

“They’re both lousy actions, but it’s the only way to 
moderate them,” he said. 

Dimitry said over the last three and a half fiscal years, 
NECC’s state-supported budget has declined by over $2 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Nov. 6 is the day Citizens for Limited Taxation (CLT) is 
geared to present Question 3 on the 1990 ballot. 

The referendum aims to cut back state spending. If 
approved, the state income tax rate will be slashed to the 
1988 level, future fee increases will be sent to the legislature 
before the governor’s approval, the 1990 tax increase will 
be eliminated, and taxes and fees will be rolled back to the 
fiscal 1988 level. 

To NECC, Question 3 leaves a bad taste with many in 
the educational community. 

“This proposal is the worst thing I’ve ever faced in my 
whole professional career,” Norman Landry, dean of stu- 
dent affairs, said. “It’s discouraging to see something good 
you’ve worked so hard to build up suddenly go down the 
drain.” 

Drastic cuts: NECC has faced many cuts in the past few 
years. Since 1987, it has lost $ 2.2 million. 

“It seems like we’re dragging our feet,” Roxanne Cirelli, 
project coordinator and counselor for students with dis- 
abilities, said. 

“Unfortunately, in our age of comprehensiveness, we’ll 
be forced to go back to the basics because of cutbacks. Ifit’s 
going to happen all at once, it’s going to be a crisis. 
Whoever is left will have a tremendous amount of work on 
their hands.” 

Blue buttons, posters and stickers cover the campus, 
relaying the message, “Vote No on Question 3-It goes too 
Far.” 

“It really does go too far,” George Hickey, professor, 


Unwanted change: 
College criticizes CLT plan 


13 


million, and he is less than enthusiastic about the chances of 
defeating Question 3. 

“Right now, I think the majority of people in this state 
would vote for CLT,” he said. 

Help available: NECC may get some help from the State 
Student Association of Massachusetts, (SSAM) a student ad- 
vocacy group, however. Dimitry said membership in SSAM 
would help in the short term by attempting to defeat Question 
3, and help in the long term by advocating pro-education 
legislation. 

Joseph A. Langis, SSAM executive director, said, “Ques- 
tion 3 will cause the ivory towers of public higher education to 
come crumbling down. Some students feel tuition and fees 
would also be rolled back. This is not true.” 

Langis said there are a significant number of voters in public 
colleges. He urged students to register, vote and vote against 
CLT. He said membership in SSAM costs $2 per student per 
semester, but an interim membership may be possible. A grace 
period could be given until next semester,when NECC would 
start paying dues. SSAM will provide NECC students with 
anti-CLT posters, signs, buttons and bumper stickers, he said. 

Membership in SSAM would have to be approved by the 
student senate or by a student referendum. 

Legal lobbyists: Dimitry supports interim membership and 
urged the student senate to look into it. 

“Initiation of this should come from the elected student 
government,” he said. 

Langis said SSAM is the only student organization that can 
legally take a position on Question 3. The Regents and the 
Student Advisory Council, a group affiliated with the Regents, 
have been advised not to take a position because they are state 
agencies. 


Tough times ahead 


“Question 3 will cause the ivory towers of 
public higher education to come crum- 
bling down. Some students feel tuition 


and fees would also be rolled back. This is 
not true.” 


Campus Reaction 


dept. of business administration, said. “I think these pro- 
grams are designed to help people. If it passes, these 
programs will be eliminated.” 

Steve Michaud, director ofstudent activities, said, “What 
it could result in is fewer classes being held and fewer 
courses available. Students may find a hard time filling 
course requirements. The small budget may force people 
out. It’s a real issue here.” 

All-encompassing: It’s a question for students, too. 
The cuts can affect the quality of education they’re accus- 
tomed to. 

Marie Allbritton, business transfer major, believes the 
educational system declines because people are afraid to 
spend money on it. 

“I don’t see how feasible it is to cut back on teachers and 
programs. If there’s no education, there’s certainly no 
future,” Allbritton said. 

Unfavorable reaction: Kathleen Viglas, gerontology 
major, said, “NECC as a whole tries to do its best with the 
money they’re given. The less they have, the more limited 
they'll be.” 

Reynaldo Schumann, paralegal major, said, “It’s diffuse 
and doesn’t accomplish what it sets out to do,” Schumann 
said. “It will cause cutbacks in the school and hikes in 
tuition. Both at the same time is not a good combination.” 

John Osborne, natural sciences professor, explains why 
it may be worse for New Hampshire residents. 

“You're taking the losses and you have no power to 
change it. You’re watching from the sidelines,” he said. 
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New computers assist impaired students 


By RACHEL S. WIDGER 
Observer Features Editor 


Until recently, visually impaired students at 
NECC had little access to campus computers, 
but with the help of some new equipment 
they now have the same opportunities as 
other students. 

A new piece of equipment called a Vista 
Board is on loan to the students by the 
Massachusetts Commission for the Blind. A 
Vista Board enlarges the print on the 
computer’s screen. Using a mouse, visually 
impaired students can magnify the print and 
scroll across the screen to read it. 

After obtaining the Vista Board, the Office 
for Students with Disabilities (OSD) was left 
with the need for a personal computer. 

Beneficial purchase: According to Linda 
Comeau, OSD director, the school purchased 
a personal computer for this purpose. The 
OSD student activities fund and the Academic 
Affairs Office each paid for half of the personal 
computer. 

Diane Trim, a legally blind computer sci- 
ence major said the Vista Board is a great 
help. 

“T’ve taken other programming courses 
before and it was such a strain trying to read 
the computer,” she said. 

“The enlarged print makes it a lot easier to 
see. It takes a lot less time to write a simple 
program. Before, it would take maybe two or 
three days to write a whole program. Now it 
takes maybe half an hour.” 

Trim, who has been visually impaired since 
she was 2, hopes other visually impaired stu- 


C. Evans photo 


RUSS GOUVEIA. 


dents would be interested in using the Vista 
Board. 

Helpful equipment: Derek Jordan, a 
computer major, is also legally blind. He said 
the equipment enables him to take his pro- 
gramming class, which will help him get a job 
in the computer field. 

Jordan said he enjoys working with com- 
puters and he said other visually impaired 
people will be able to use the new equipment. 

Russ Gouveia is a Programming I instructor 
who instructs both Derek and Diane. He said 
both students are doing well in class and are 
caught up with the work. 

Gouveia said the course is designed around 


Population explosion 
pressures planet Earth 


(continued from page one) 

Established in 1969, the institute secks to 
draw attention to those developing countries 
where the problem of overpopulation is most 
critical. 

Competing factors: “The problem of 
rapid population growth in the Third World 
countries is the root of, or exacerbates, pov- 
erty and deprivation in these regions,” Fornos 
said. “It is a problem of too many people and 
too few resources. 

“The industrialized world, especially the 
United States, needs dynamic political change 
from a government philosophy that is crisis- 
oriented to one that looks to the next decade 
and not just to the next election,” he said. 

Fornos said as the risk of nuclear war 
between the superpowers begins to fade, “at 
least some portion of the funds used on the 
arms race for the past 40 years can now be 
redirected to the issues that may determine 
our very survival.” 

According to a brochure released by The 
Population Institute, of the 94 million people 
added to the world last year, 90 percent of 
those were born in its poorest countries, 
whose economies are stagnant and whose 
people are torn by civil strife, social unrest and 
brutal poverty. 

Baby boom: Even more alarming is that of 
the world’s current 5.3 billion people, more 
than 3 billion will enter their reproductive 
years in the next generation. 

“That is equal to the population of the 
entire world in 1960,” Fornos said. “At this 
rate, 2,400 babies are born every ten min 
utes.” 

The brochure states if the growth rate 
increases, people could be fighting for food, 
space and shelter with 15 billion people within 
the next century. 

In the next few decades Fornos foresees 
mass unrest in the Third World as the younger 


generation attempts to share ina better way of 


life which they feel they are being denied. 

Food war: “I wou!dn’t be surprised that in 
countries such as India, whose population has 
reached over 285 million, despite its failing 
economy, might turn its nucleararsenal against 
the world in order to get food for its hungry,” 
he said. 

The statistics may seem overwhelming, 
but Fornos said, “The resources exist to build 
a world that has a ecological and human 
equilibrium. b: 

“There are 530 million women in the 


world who neither want any more children or 
even wanted their last child, but lacked the 
education or the means to do anything about 
it,” he said. 

Fornos offered four simple strategies which 
he says will work: 

O Eradicate female illiteracy. 

“Two thirds of the women in the world are 
illiterate, which doesn’t come as much of a 
surprise since women do 80 percent of the 
agriculture work in Africa, 60 percent in Latin 
America, and 40 percent in Asia. 

“Women have traditionally been kept out 
of the classroom because they have come to 
be regarded as beasts of burden,” Fornos said. 

“Women who have been exposed to an 
eighth grade education have had half the 
number of pregnancies than that of their 
illiterate sister,” he said. 

Q Employment opportunities for women 
in the national economic order. 

“Whereever women have been allowed to 
enter the work force the fertility rate has been 
significantly lower,” Fornos said. 

QO Child survival. 

“Today, 42,000 children will die of cases 
that are preventable before they reach their 
first birthday,” Fornos said. “If we can bring 
the infant mortality rate down to its lowest 
denominator, women will opt for even fewer 
pregnancies. A mother will have fewer children 
because she knows that the children she does 
give birth to will live.” 

Q) Availability and knowledge of birth 
control. 

“This will have the most rapid impact on 
the explosive population growth. Abortion is 
not a method of family planning and only 
deals with the problem after it has become 
one,” he said. 

“Half of the 60 million abortions per- 
formed last year in the world were done by the 
individuals themselves. 

“In Nairobi, Africa, the entire third floor 
of the Joseph Kenyada Hospital is full every 
Friday night with women, three toa bed, who 
have performed self abortions,” Fornos said. 

Disease impact: Before leaving for his 
speech at Bradford College, Fornos addressed 
the problem of AIDS. 

“Although AIDS will cause between 15 to 
30 million HIV carriers to either die or be 
dying by 1995, the population rate will also 
reach 110 million a year. What the fear of 
AIDS has done though isto make males more 
responsible,” he said. 


Russ Gouveia 


“The kind of help they need is 
a little bit different than some 
of the other students. When we 
have handouts or labs, they 
have to be enlarged for them.” 


being able to see the whole screen, and he is 
constantly amazed they can function under 
the circumstances they work in. 

Effective professor: According to 
Comeau, Gouveia has been very helpful with 
Derek and Diane. 

Gouveia said, “Well, it’s just what I do for 
all the students. The kind of help they need is 
a little bit different than some of the other 
students. When we have handouts or labs 
they have to be enlarged for them. I’ve been 
meeting with them before the lab. 

“By spending a little extra time with them 
I’m just able to go over some of the details 
that they’re just naturally missing in class.” 


The only problem Comeau sees in the 
future is needing more equipment. 

“Exactly what we will do in the future to 
continue to make different computers and 
different programs accessible, I’m not sure. 
We'll have to take it as we see what courses 
they need to enroll in. 

Possible conflict: “There may be a need 
for more than one computer. Right now it’s 
designed really well. Derek and Diane have 
class and labs at different times, so each of 
them uses the computer at a different time. 
Fortunately they don’t overlap right now, but 
if we had another student, or they signed up 
for the same course we could run into some 
problems and need another piece of equipment 
or whatever,” she said. 

Gouveia agrees the primary problem is 
computer access time. He said, “As Derek 
and Diane continue in computer program- 
ming, and in the next couple of courses, the 
labs get a lot more complicated.” 

He said they need twice the time of the 
typical student. 

“Derek is the most severely disabled. Be- 
sides the normal ‘make the program work’ 
time he has to have this extra processing time 
to read, to find the messages, and to do other 
things that most students don’t have to worry 
about.” 

“Disabled people have been traditionally 
going into the computer field,” Gouveia said. 
“The reason is because the real crux of it is 
brain work not physical work, The fact that 
there’s something like the Vista Board just 
makes their lives easier. It’s only going to get 
better.” 


Too many people 


C. Evans photos 


WERNER FORNOS lectures on the prob- 
lems of an ever increasing population. 


FORNOS SPEAKS to an audience mem- 
ber after the presentation. 


Wemer Fomos 


“Women who have been exposed to an eighth grade education 
have had half the number of pregnancies than that of their 


illiterate sister.” 


Usha Sellers, division chair of social sci- 
ences, said she became interested in the over- 
population problem because she is from India 
and has witnessed its effects first-hand. 


land State Legislator, handed out prepared 
letters addressed to Congressman Mavroules 
thanking him. for. his efforts in:passing a $15 
million earmark for the United Nations 


Amy Boardman, student, said, “Mr.Fornos © ; Population Fund:this years), 4) , 
was not only exciting, but really,got you ..~ Mayroules also.is the sponsor.of World 


interested in the population problem.” 
Political action: Fornos, a former Mary- 


Population Awareness Week which is ob- 
served from Oct. 21 thru 27. ~ 
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Herbs help ward off evil spirits 


By JOHN FACELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


With Halloween approaching, preparations 
for this day of tricks and treats need careful 
attention. 

Judith Kehs, owner of Cricket Hill Herb 
Farm in Rowley, recently gave a humorous, 
but interesting lecture as part of NECC’s Life 
Long Learning program. It was not about to 
planning a costume party or buying candy for 
children. It referred to witches, evil spirits and 
herbal remedies. 

She reminded the audience about those 
people responsible for medieval herblore and 
its connection with Halloween. She began by 
describing life in medieval times. 

Strong beliefs: “These people did not 
have the complicated lives that we have. Their 
lives were simple, and they used simple expla- 
nations for their problems. The healing in 
herbs is nota logical solution, but the people’s 
beliefs in it were so strong,” Kehs said. 

Their beliefin the herbs’ power was strong 
because of what the plants represented. Holly 
was a very sacred herb. A branch of it re- 
markably resembles the crown of thorns Jesus 
Christ wore during his crucifixion. The red 
holly berries symbolize his blood. 

Holly was once known as “holybush.” 
Many: people connected religion with the 
healing and protection of herbs. Because they 
had no technology and could not explain 
occurrences, like famine, disease, insanity and 
chance, medieval people attributed both good 
and bad qualities to herbs to answer their 
questions of the unknown. 

“They blamed bad luck and mishaps on 
witches, ghosts and other evil spirits,” Kehs 
said. “They protected themselves by using 
herbs because they believed the evil forces 
would be repelled by them.” 


Literature 
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JUDITH KEHS talks about ghosts, goblins and other such scary subjects at a 


recent Life Long Learning lecture. 


Protective plants: Halloween is usually 
associated with evil. Many of these people 
believed all evil spirits would take revenge by 
haunting the living on Halloween night 
People prepared herbs to protect themselves 
against the evil spirits and to keep them away 
from their houses. 

The following are some of the herbal laws 
laid down by people centuries ago, discussed 
by Kehs during her lecture. 

QO) Mugwort, alder, and juniper bushes 
placed outside the door of the house wards off 
witches. 

QO) Hanging willow on doors and windows 
will keep witches from entering them. 

QO Red, yellow, and orange are colors of 
fire, and since witches detest fire, decorating 
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the house with berries is recommended 

Q) Placing ham and bread on the steps of 
the front door is also a good idea. People 
believed once the witches eat the ham and 
bread, they would be content with the offer- 
ing and fly away 

QO) In order to prevent witches from com- 
ing down the chimney, burn an oak log in the 
fireplace. The smoke from the oak will drive 
witches and other evil spirits away. 

Q) If one is eager to see a witch, rubbing 
elderberries in one’s eyes after performing the 
sacrament of baptism will help do the trick. 

QO The potent herb periwinkle can be 
placed over the door as the final measure of 
protection, keeping this thought in mind: 
“No witchery may enter the house which has 
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Herb power 


“People prepared herbs to 
protect themselves against the 
evil spirits and to keep them 
away from their houses. Many 
of these people believed all evil 
spirits would take revenge by 
haunting the living on Hal- 
loween night.” 


this herb hanging over the door, and if any 
witchery be already therein it will be driven 
out soon.” 

QO If people put periwinkle on their bodies 
they should remember, “Whoever carries this 
herb with him on the skin, the devil has no 
power over him.” 

QO) An unmarried woman’s future husband 
can be determined on Halloween night. She 
starts by placing a filbert nut into a blazing 
fire. She begins to shout out names of men 
known to her. When the nut crackles, what- 
ever name she announced before the crackle 
will be her husband. 

Oi Women should carry heather with them 
on Halloween to prevent rape. 

Forgotten beliefs: Whether or not herbs 
possess any special powers was a matter for 
discussion in the Medieval times, but today 
Halloween is associated with costumes, candy 
and Grade B horror movies. 
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Cousteau 


World traveler talks of success, 
failure in saving environment 


By ROBYN TOWNSEND 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Friend, activist, comedian and teacher Jean-Michel Cousteau, 
son of ocean explorer and environmentalist Jacques Cousteau, 
spoke to a capecity crowd recently at the first of The Lincoln 
Forum Lectures at Endicott College in Beverly, Mass. 

The Cousteausand their Rediscovery of the World expedition 
teams have spent the past five years on a mission to see how 
different cultures affect the environment. They have met 
people who care for the environment, but they also encountered 
people who live in places where the planet is in trouble. 

Inall their travels around the globe and their meetings with 
important dignitaries, some of the most important people 
they met have been under age 10-the children-who are the 
future leaders of the world. Jean-Michel said he was happy to 
see world leaders go to the United Nations two weeks ago to 
talk about the children of the world and attempt to do 
something about their problems. He heard some wonderful 
speeches, but he was appalled to find out none of the leaders, 
none of the nations, comn.itted to “tangible programs.” It 
was all talk, he said. 

Jacques’ life: Jean-Michel began by talking about his 
father, “It all started when he was a kid. He had three dreams. 
One to become a naval officer; two to become a film maker; 
and three, to become a medical doctor.” 

Each one of these dreams came true in one way or another. 
Jean-Michel said his father’s curiosity is the reason he has been 
able to accomplish all he has. 

“This curiosity has inhabited him from the time he was a 
child and still inhabits him as he reaches his 80th birthday. 


Observer Column 


And he’s still driving everybody up the wall,” Jean-Michel 
said. 

He also discussed the history of The Cousteau Society’s 
famous ship Calypso and explained how his father developed 
scuba equipment with the help of two of his closest friends. 

Short clips: Then Jean-Michel introduced three short 
films by saying, “Often when I look at my dad, I don’t know 
if I’m speaking to my father, my employer, or my friend. Very 
quickly ve come to the conclusion that ifit wasn’t the friend, 
I couldn’t do what I’m doing. So I’m addressing the friend 
tonight.” 

He narrated the three films. The first was a loving portrait 
of Jacques by his son, from his early years as a child in America 
to the present. This showed that Jean-Michel always had a 
camera in his hand. The second film was a beautiful and 
touching showcase on the turtles in Borneo. The final film was 
a whimsical, tongue-in-cheek tale on the unusual Sea Dragon. 

One of the most impressive parts of his lecture wasn’t what 
he said, but what he didn’t say. Throughout Cousteau's talk 
he never once mentioned donations, and he didn’t ask for 
money, but booklets were available at the entrance for those 
who wished to become members of The Cousteau Society. 

Strong subjects: Cousteau proved to be a charming, 
cultured man full of humorous tales about his famous father 
and serious talk on the deterioration of the environment. 

“We have monumental problems on the global scale, 
which we can not turn our back on,” he said. 


R. Townsend photo 
JEAN-MICHEL COUSTEAU lectures at Endicott College, 
above, and talks to audience, below. 


State’s fiscal chaos hits zoo—keeper’s job 


By MARK HYSLIP 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A question plays constantly through her mind 
It is one many people in Massachusetts have 
asked themselves lately, “Where do I go trom 
here?” 

Ann,a 27-year-old zoo-keeper at the Stone 
Zoo in Stoneham wonders what her next 
move will be. When she should be enjoying 
the beginning ofa career she has worked long 
and hard to achieve, she is instead out of 
work, and apparently out of luck. 

Ann started fulfilling a life-long dream by 
accepting a position at the Stone Zoo on 
August, 10. She had apprenticed there for six 
months, working without pay on weekends 
and after work. She hoped to gain enough 
experience to become a full-time zoo-keeper. 
When the news of a job offer finally came in, 
she thought her course was firmly set, but it 
wasn’t. 

At the end of September, Ann was told the 
Stone Zoo would close. Rumors had been 
flying since early summer, but it seemed the 
zoo would finally be sacrificed to the increasing 


state financial problems. 

She was told not to worry, because she 
could be transferred to the Franklin Park Zoo 
in Roxbury. This was both good and bad 
news 

Positive aspects: Although Franklin Park 
was more of a commute from her Billerica 
home, she could keep her job and her title. 
Because Franklin Park is much larger than the 
Stone Zoo, it would be a good place to get 
some extensive experience. Advancement 
would also be possible. 

But now comes the news Franklin Park 
may also be on the chopping block because of 
budget troubles. 

“When I first got the job, I knew there 
would be some risk involved, but I felt pretty 
secure knowing I could work at Franklin Park 
if it came to that,” Ann said. 

“They spent a lot of money on Franklin 
Park last year, and I never really thought (the 
state) would consider closing it.” 

After working for six years at Analog 
Devices, a semi-conductor company in 
Wilmington, Ann took a chance and decided 
to leave the high tech company 


Haverhill library program 


By HEIDI BUMPUS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A smile spreads across the face of Virginia 
Behan as she recalls a very special Christmas 
gift-a donation to a new adult learning 
program that she helped to launch. 

With the donation was a letter explaining 
that instead of buying gifts for Christmas, 
each family member chose a charity to benefit. 
One of the children had heard of the Haverhill 
Library’s new adult learning program and felt 
the money would be of good use there. 

Program established: Good use is an 
understatement. Nearly a year has transpired 
since The Greater Haverhill Adulr Learning 
Program was established, and it continues to 
help adults who are eager to advance in life. 

All too often, an adult with incredible 
potential will be prevented from putting a 
skill or talent to use because of an inability to 
communicate through reading and writing. 


Members of the Haverhill library staff 
recognized this problem and felt everyone 
should have access to the library’s valuable 
resources. 

VISTA program: In attempt to cultivate 
and help the community, the staff contacted 
the volunteer program VISTA (Volunteers in 
Service to America). In June 1981 the library 
staff was assigned by the Commonwealth 
Literary Campaign to develop the adult 
learning program. 

News of the program was spread to 
churches and social agencies, and after much 
preparation the Greater Haverhill Adult 
Learning Program became a reality. 

Most of the program’s curriculum is geared 
toward what an individual needs or wants. 
Some people need to improve their vocabulary 
to function at work or in every day situations. 
Others may be reaching toward a high school 
degree. 

Help is also offered to adults learning 


Poor prospects 
“Now, as the Stone Zoo is 
preparing to close and the 
future of the Franklin Park 
Zoo ts uncertain, Ann isn’t 
quite sure of her next move.” 


New direction: “The way I looked at it, a 
lot of the high tech companies were laying 
people off... it could just as easily be me next. 
Besides, I really wanted to work with animals. 
Icouldn’t picture myselfat Analog for the rest 
of my life,” she said. 

Ann was 12 years-old when she made the 
decision (to work with animals) after her first 
riding lesson. 

Over the next few years, she considered 
many career avenues: veterinarian, animal 
trainer and breeder, but at the core ofall these 
careers was her love for animals. 


She studied for two years at Salem State 
College before leaving for financial reasons. 
She worked at Analog Devices and later took 
a part-time job cleaning stalls at a local riding 
school. 

After eight months, it became apparent 
the people she was working for had no 
intentions of advancing her career. 

“I became very disillusioned with the whole 
training process,” Ann said. 

Last February, she volunteered to work at 
the Stone Zoo. Six months later, she was 
working there full-time. 

Unknown future: Now, as the Stone Zoo 
is preparing to close and the future of the 
Franklin Park Zoo is uncertain, Ann isn’t 
quite sure of her next move. 

“T really don’t know what to do,” she said. 
“TI might have to look outside the state if I 
want to continue this kind of work.” 

Moving out of state and leaving behind 
her family and friends is not something Ann 
is looking forward to, but the Massachusetts 
economy is forcing her to make some difficult 
decisions. Along with thousands of others, 
she may soon have to look for another job. 


helps many learn to read 


English as a second language. This aspect of 
the program is extremely beneficial to adult 
immigrants. 

Eighty tutors are involved in the program, 
all of whomwere carefully selected and 
required to participate in a 15 hour training 
program. 

Adults and tutors are paired according to 
time, geographic, and interest compatibility. 
The tutors are extremely supportive and 
enthusiastic. 

Free time: “These are people who are 
willing to volunteer their time for the pure 
gratification of helping someone make a 
difference in their life,” Behan said. 

Tests are given periodically to measure the 
students’ progress. Field trips are sometimes 
taken to get some“hands-on” experience in 
putting new skills to use. 

Any one over the age of 16 and living in 
the area is welcome to register in the Greater 
Haverhill Adult Learning Program. Most 


tutoring sessions are held at the Haverhill 
Public Library, but there may be exceptions. 

Thanks to donations from the Library 
Services and Construction Act, a Federal Fund, 
administered by the Massachusetts Board of 
Library commissioners, and personal 
donations, there is no charge to participate in 
the program. 

Many success stories can be told about 
adults who have participated in the Greater 
Haverhill Adult Learning Program. E.S.L. 
students who once spoke little English gained 
an incredible amount of confidence in the 
program, Behan said. 

Instant gratification is not a realistic 
expectation to enter the program with. Adults 
are encouraged to remain in the program 
until they feel satisfied with what they have 
accomplished and are confident to move on. 

Anyone interested in the Adult Learning 
program should contact Behan at the Haverhill 
Public Library at (508) 373-1568. 
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By HEATHER GILL 
Observer Staff Reporter 


NECC provides many services through child care, counseling, 
financial aid and job placement, yet students still drop out 
each semester. 

Robert Cope, author of Revolving College Doors writes, “Our 
studies have revealed that most colleges know very little about 
why their students withdraw. The categories recording the 
largest number of check offs are invariably ‘personal’ and 
‘unknown.’ 

“Convenient reasons are proffered to easily satisfy the 
college’s questions, and the school fails to exert the needed 
effort to probe more deeply. Thus, the records kept at colleges 
are almost worthless in their present state, a great waste of time 
for the institution and often an inconvenience for the student 
who has to fill out some form.” 

Retention subcommittee: According to Norm Landry, 
dean of student affairs, it’s too early to give statistics about 
dropouts. He said the classroom teachers are the first ones to 
know and they should notify the proper committees of student 
absences.” 

“We used to have a retention sub-committee of the 
enrollment management advisory committee that actually 
worked on this retention,” Landry said. 

This committee consisted of six members who teachers 
contacted if a particular student was absent three times. From 
there the committee would contact the student to see if there 
were any problems. 

Committee seeks students: “There may have beenasickness 
or maybe there was no problem, but sometimes they ran into a 
student who said they can’t do it anymore, and they were 
thinking of dropping out,” Landry said. “Then, a member of 
the committee would ask the student to come in and talk about 
it.” 

Dorothy Holmes, Landry’s secretary, said the committee 
worked last year, and it was most effective. 

“The most efficient intervention is making .a contact with 
somebody like the teacher or some other person that cares 
about the fact that the student has been absent,” Holmes said. 
“The best thing we could think of was to watch class attendance. 
That’s your first early indication that somebody might drop out 
of school.” 

There is a choice. It’s not just three absences, and then the 
studentis dropped. Landry said it’s up to the individual teacher, 
and usually teachers are interested in keeping students in class. 
They encourage teachers to notice when a student is absent 
more than three times and to give them a call to come in and try 
to straighten out the problem. 

Status unknown: “Some teachers feel they don’t have the 
time to do it because of other classes, but we told them if they 
give us names, our group would do the calling,” Landry said. 

The status of the retention sub-committee this year is 
unknown because it’s early in the semester. NECC usually starts 
having a problem with people dropping out of school about 
mid-semester, Landry said. 

Why do most students drop out around mid-semester? 

Landry said, “People start getting quizzes back and they 
start getting discouraged. They might be running into 
commuting or personal problems or even money problems. 
Many of our students work and they figure out that they can’t 
do both; some just get in a bad habit of not attending classes.” 

No affiliations: Holmes had much ofthe same news. Although 
NECC has similar dropout rates compared to other colleges, 
Holmes blames most of the problem on student connections 
with the school. 

“They don’t have friends or they don’t belong to a club or 
get associated with something that they’re really interested in, 
so that they find it not rewarding to be in school,” Holmes said. 

Some students think they will just use up their three 
absences, and then they run into the problem of falling behind. 

“The further they get behind, the further discouraged they 
become, until they finally just say the heck with it,” Landry said. 

Another key element in whether or not a student will drop 
out is high school preparation. Many students arrive from high 
school not fully prepared to be on their own. 

“Students are used to going six hours, five days a week, and 
having teachers all over you for assignments.” Landry said. 
“When they get to college, it’s totally different. More outside 
work is expected of you. Students must keep up with their 
reading and they have to think about preparing papers due three 
weeks from now. 

“There’s much more of a reliance on the discipline of the 
student himself orherself. Many people right out of high school 
have a big problem adjusting to that and being on their own.” 

Not prepared: Holmes observed high school preparation is 
slowly declining and students are not ready for college. 

Due to this dependence on self—discipline, between 70 to 75 
percent of the drop outs are fresh out of high school,” Landry 
said. “Older students who come backare very highly motivated. 
I think particularly because they have this discipline that it takes 
to stick to it, and they have been out of school long enough to 
realize that when they are coming back it takes some extra 
energy and discipline.” 

Is it a question of freedom? 

Landry said, “I don’t know ifyou’d call it ‘freedom’, but it’s 
a different approach, putting more reliance on the resources of 
the student and they’re not being monitored as heavily.” 

Landry also said the students must have discipline to keep at 
their work on their own. This is not high school anymore and 
many people just can’t get used to the change. 

It’s also true many students drop out and come back to 
succeed. NECC has a highly tangent student body. A typical 
student in fact, does not complete the two-year program in two 
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DROPPING 


years. Some people take up nine semesters. Some even come 
back in the summer and evenings, but eventually they return 
and pick up where they left off. 

Landry said most dropouts come from the Liberal Arts and 
Business areas because they have the largest enrollments. 

Withdrawal procedure: It is the usual procedure, when 
considering dropping out, to go in for an exit interview in 
admissions, but most students leave feeling isolated. 

“They don’t read the catalog,” Landry said. “They don’t 
take the precaution of coming in and filling out a form advising 
us that they’re dropping out. They just walk away and never 
come back.” 

According to Landry, this is unfortunate for a couple of 
reasons. It may foul up a student’s transcripts because ifa person 
withdraws unofficially, by just walking away, depending on 
what the teacher does, the student could end up with F’s or 
WF’s (Withdrawn Failing). Ifthe student officially withdraw, he 
or she will have W’s, an official withdrawal. This would prevent 
prejudice against one’s records ifa student should come back at 
a later date. 

Landry said, “If you urge anything, please ask students to 
follow the proper procedure if they feel they have to withdraw 
either from a class or from college. It’s important. The second 
thing is in following this procedure, if they bring the form to 
admissions like they’re supposed to, they should try to take the 
time to speak to a counselor there. Even if a student doesn’t 
think so now, he or she may want to come back, and this would 
provide them with a connection.” 

Exit problem: No one is quite sure what goes through a 
student’s mind before dropping out of school. 

“One part of the exit interview is to try and find out what the 
actual problem is,” Landry said. “Whether it’s personal, financial 
or whatever, so that we can make judgments about whether it’s 
something we could have avoided.” 

Apparently, the intention is to try and find out what the 
problem is, try to help, ifthey can, and try to create a connection 
for the future. Landry said no attempts are made to prevent 
dropping out because usually when it gets to that point, there’s 
nothing to be done about changing a student’s mind. 


OUT OF 
SCHOOL 


Some try to solve problem 


Norm Landry 


“There’s much more of a reliance on the 
discipline of the student himself or her- 
self. Many people right out of high school 
have a big problem adjusting to that and 
being on their own. 

“When they get to college, it’s totally 
different. More outside work ts expected 
of you. Students must keep up with their 
reading and they have to think about 
preparing papers due three weeks from 


now. 


Asked whether or not he believed creating harder entry 
standards would ease the problem, he said, “We have a great 
many outstanding students here, and we asasystem ofcommunity 
colleges are in the best position to deal with students who don’t 
have such hot grades in high school. 

Unique institution: “There’s really no other place for them 
to go, and we’re uniquely set up to help them to succeed at a 
college level. 

“T think it would be a mistake for us to make it harder to get 
in because then there would be no place for them to go to be 
trained at the post-secondary level. 

“T think we’re bringing in the appropriate mix of students. 
The ones that get in do meet all the requirements, We do 
everything we can to set it up so they can succeed. If they don’t 
succeed or if they drop out, at least they had a chance.” 
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By STEVE MILLS 
Observer Photo Editor 


At 98, John Hansen still cuts and rakes his 
son’s lawn. 

Born in 1892 during Benjamin Harrison’s 
administration, Hansen has lived through 21 
presidencies. During that time, the nation’s 
population has grown to 300 million and the 
federal debt has risen from $1.2 billion to $1.8 
trillion. 

Hansen was born in Norway and lived there 
untl 1910. At the time, a Norwegian captain 
of the British ship Columbus was looking for a 
new crew to provide mail service to the Falkland 
Islands. Hansen was hired as an oiler in the 
engine room. 

Unpleasant area: “I didn’tlike the Falkland 
Islands because there was nothing down there 
but sheep. Nearly every farmer had 35,000 
Also, the climate was the same all year round.” 

After working on the boat for two years, he 
was given tree passage home. The return trip 
tookalmosta month. During his voyage home, 
Hansen saw many dolphins and whales. 

Soon after, Hansen came to America via 
Belgium aboard a Norwegian steam ship. 

“I took a ship from Belgium to England 
and another to New York. This ship was full of 
immigrants from central Europe,” Hansen 
said. 

Long journey: “The ship didn’t go fast, 
because they didn’t want to burn up too much 
coal. It took 11 days to come to this country. 
In those days, you could make it in four days. 
That was my first time in this country.” 

Arriving in New York, he went to live with 
his sister in Brooklyn on 24th Street. Needing 
ajob, he went down to the waterfront. On one 
side of the docks lay a private yacht. 

“There was a couple of fellows walking on 
the back of a boat and I asked them if they 
needed any men on the boat. One of the men 
said that they needed one man. He gave me a 
piece of paper and told me they were leaving in 
an hour from 24th Street and going to 86th 
Street in New York City,” Hansen said. 

Hansen was hired to work on the private 
yacht Nourmahal (meaning Light of the 
Harem). This was the largest and fastest 
steamship yacht of the period, and it was 
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Newburyport resident active at 98 


Cites clean living as key to long, healthy life 


owned by one of the wealthiest men, John 
Jacob Astor. The Astors liked his work 
Valuable employee: “I must have been a 
pretty good worker because most of the men 
were hired only for the summer. They told me 
I could stay for the winter and do a little 
painting and cleaning up,” Hansen said 
Hansen continued to work for the 
life took an ill-fated 
turn, He followed the example of other notables 


millionaire unul Astor’s 


and booked passage on a new luxury liner 
scheduled to make its maiden voyage across 
the Atlantic. Deemed unsinkable, 
supposed to make the fastest trip ever from 
England to New York. The ship was the Titanic 

On April 12, 1912 the liner hit an iceberg 
and sank, killing Astor and 1500 other men 
and women. Astor’s son Vincent took over his 


it Was 


affairs. Hansen now worked for him. 

In November 1915 the Nourmahalwas the 
first non-commercial ship to travel through the 
Panama Canal when it headed to the 1915 
World’s Fair in San Francisco. The fair, named 
the Panama Pacific International Exposition, 
highlighted the opening of the canal the 
preceding year 

War story:“That was the most amazing trip 
I ever went on in my entire life. On the way 
back from the fair, the war started in Europe. 
In 1915, the Germans wanted to be the leading 
country of the world. While traveling back to 
New York, we sawa German submarine coming 
up. They saw we were a private yacht and they 
went down again,” Hansen said. 

When the war came, Astor gave his yacht to 
the navy. Out of work, Hansen got a job as a 
carpenter in Long Island. 

“I worked as a carpenter for a Brooklyn 
company. Our specialty was building on Long 
Island. People in Brooklyn became crowded so 
we built 500 to 600 houses on the island. I 
became a foreman, then a superintendent,” 
Hansen said. 

Hansen married and had two sons. His wife 
died at 43 when his son Norman was 11. He 
didn’t remarry until his sons were settled. He 
did not have any more children and outlived his 
second wife. 

Work habits: Hansen continued to work as 
a carpenter until he was 92. When materials 
were scarce during the world wars, he worked 


as a machinist. 

Hansen lived most of his adult life in 
Brooklyn. 

Recently, he moved to his son Norman’s 
house in Newburyport, where he resides with 
three generations of Hansens. 

Hansen attributes his longevity to clean 
living. 
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Four generations 
S. Mills photos 
GRANDSON Stephen Hansen, son Norm, 
John, grandson Andrew at their 
Newburyport home, above. 


JOHN HANSEN attributes his longevity 
to clean living, keeping busy and praying 
every day. At 98, he still cuts and rakes 
his son’s yard. 


“I never drank much alcohol, and didn’t 
smoke very much. I think that helped a lot,” he 
said. “I’ve always kept busy and believe in 
praying everyday. God helps. To live a long, 
happy life, live a nice clean life. 

“T am the oldest person in my family. No 
one else in the family ever lived as long as I have. 
I would love to live to be 100. My grandson is 
studying to be a doctor, and he told me I’m 
going to live to be 110.” 


Gallaudet celebrates 10th year 


By GAYLE GUEVIN 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Sidney Pietzsch, counselor, office for stu- 
dents with disabilities, knows the isolation 
hearing impaired persons can experience. With 
a hearing disability herself, Pietzsch encoun- 
tered frustration while attending college. 

“They had no services for hearing impaired 
students,” she said. “I felt non-existent, feeling 
like I didn’t fit in.” 


Pietzsch said it was discouraging not being 
able to completely understand the teacher’s 
lectures. She continuously relied on 
hand-copying notes from classmates just to 
get by. 

10th anniversary: The Northeast Regional 
Center of Gallaudet University, celebrating 10 
years at NECC, is committed to helping deaf 
and hearing individuals throughout New 
England, New York and New Jersey. 

One of seven affiliated offices nationwide, 


HAVERHILL CAR CARE CENTER, INC. 


(a Patalano family business) 
402 Amesbury Road, Haverhill, SAA 01830 
Rt. 495 (Exit 52) E. Rte 110 
372-6604 or 374-9860 


/ OIL CHANGES 
/ TUNE UPS 
/ BRAKES 


/ SHOCKS 
“ INSPECTIONS 
“ EXHAUST 


*EMERGENCY SERVICE* 


10% NECC STUDENT DISCOUNT 
ON ALL BAY WORK 


with student ID 


YOUR 
FULL AND 
SELF SERVICE 
SUNOCO 
~ GAS STATION 


the center is headed by Gallaudet University of 
Washington, D.C. Established in 1864, the 
liberal arts university pioneered resources for 
hearing impaired students. 

A variety of courses: The Regional Center 
offers a variety of graduate and continuing 
education courses, a video library of sign 
language, sponsored lectures, seminars and 
workshops including the New England Deaf 
Women’s Conference and Starting Your 
Business, a program for deaf entrepreneurs. 


SPRING BREAK 
1991 


Individual or student 
organization needed to 
promote Spring Break trip. 
Earn money, free trips and 
valuable work experience. 


CALL NOW!! 
Inter-Campus programs 
1-800-327-6013 
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SIDNEY 

PIETZSCH, 

OSD coun- 
selor. 


Transferring to Gallaudet, Pietzsch 

graduated with a degree in English Literature. 

“For the first time, I felt like I belonged,” 
she said. “I felt normal.” 

John Peroni, dean of continuing education 
and community services, said, “The regional 
center’s mission is to bring services to deaf 
people, hearing people and professional people. 
It benefits anyone working with or serving deaf 
people.” 

Last June, 350 persons celebrated the 
center’s 10-year anniversary. The event was 
highlighted by President Dr. I. King Jordan, 
Gallaudet University’s first deaf president. In 
his address, he stressed admiration and 
appreciation for NECC’s support. Since the 
center opened its doors in 1980, over 23,000 
people have benefited from it. 

Kathy Vesey, program director, Northeast 
Regional Center of Gallaudet University, said, 
“What Gallaudet wants to do through its 
resource centers is to bring its expertise to 
programs. Years ago, deafness was an ignored 
handicap.” 

Peroni said, “Gallaudet is considered the 
mecca for deaf people. Every deaf person in the 
world literally knows Gallaudet.” 

Hearing impaired, Vesey attended graduate 
school at Gallaudet University and worked 
there for two years. In the future, Vesey would 
like to see more programs targeted for deaf 
Hispanics, and the implementation of a 
management certification course. 
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Woman’s story tells 
about spouse abuse 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The following story is true. The woman chose 
not to have her full name disclosed. 

“Sherri” was a battered woman. Today, she 
is struggling to put her life back together again. 

Supper will have to wait. The food stamps 
ran out yesterday. 

“T wasn’t accustomed to this (welfare),” 
Sherri said. She has been dependent on welfare 
since her divorce two years ago. 

Her husband had been abusive throughout 
their marriage. When she decided to get her 
G.E.D., it escalated. 

“When I decided to make something of 
myself, he became very angry,” Sherri said. 

Dishonest betrayal: Sherri stayed with him 
because she believed his promises to stop beating 
her. 

“T loved him and wanted to believe him,” 
she said. 

Her husband eventually went to counseling 
to appease Sherri, but the abuse never stopped. 

“He went for a long time and he still 
believed I provoked him. To this day he blames 
me,” Sherri said. 

Anthony Snowden, staff counselor for 
Emerge, a support group for abusive men said, 
“They (men) rarely eliminate their violence, 
they reduce it. They hold to the belief that the 
woman makes them do it.” 

Sherri tried to keep her marriage alive. 

“I wanted to be a good wife. I felt if I was 
a better wife things would change,” she said. 

Guilt trip: Betty Rankin, staffcoordinator at 
the Women’s Resource Center said, “Loyalty 
and nurturing are qualities society says a women 


should have. This causes a woman to feel she 
should make it rightwhen this (abuse) happens. 
These are good qualities, but she’s got the 
wrong guy.” 

One day, in a fit of rage, Sherri’s husband 
threw her over a coffee table. He broke her 
nose and cut her face. Again, Sherri tried to 
take the role of peace—maker. 

“T tried to explain. I didn’t try to get away,” 
she said. 

Badly hurt: Finally, Sherri went to the 
hospital. “I had to, I was bleeding all over the 
place,” she said. 

The hospital officials had her husband 
arrested. He spent some time in jail, but he was 
released because Sherri chose not to press 
charges. 

“T was still a weak woman. Even though he 
almost killed me, I didn’t wantto press charges,” 
she said. 

Her husband came home with very few 
regrets for his actions. Sherri used the threat of 
police action to keep him at bay for a while. 

Abuse increased: When they moved closer 
to her husband’s relatives, he became more 
violent. 

“Tt was bad. He was more violent. With his 
family around, he knew if I left, he’d have 
them, so he didn’t care,” she said. 

One day, he decided to divorce Sherri. He 
had his family and didn’t need her anymore, 
she said. 

Sherri had the love and support ofa church 
to pull her through. They moved her things for 
her and helped her settle into a new life. 

Today, she goes to school and works towards 
independence from welfare. Her husband is 
not a threat because he remarried, she said. 


Haverhill oasis 
protects many 


Women’s Resource Center attempts 
to help shelter area battered women 


By TRACY PELLETIER 
Observer Staff Reporter 


She screams. The neighbors turn their backs. 
Her abuser swaggers away. 

The Women’s Resource Center in Haverhill 
is an oasis in an indifferent society. 

“Things aren’t going to get better untl 
people look at the reasons why in the bigger 
picture,” Betty Rankin, staffcoordinator, said. 
“It’s scary. It is a cartoon strip, not reality.” 

Located at 26 White St. in the Trinity 
Episcopal Church, the center strives to lower 
the 52 percentmortality rate ofbattered women. 

Situation worsens: “The abuse never gets 
better, it only gets worse. Smashed up, some 
foul language, or some humiliation today is 
going to accelerate into something heavier,” 
Rankin said. 

“When a man says ‘Ifyou leave, Ill kill you’, 
32 percent of the time he means it,” she said. 

Anthony Snowden, staff counselor for 
Emerge, a group for abusive men, said it is 
typical for a man to justify his violence and it 
rarely gets better. 

Rapid assistance: The Women’s Resource 
Center has a 24 hour hotline staffed by trained 
volunteers. It gives women access to support, 
information and immediate rescue. 

The women can be housed at any hour in 
several emergency spots. It also has a shelter (in 
asecret location) which houses women for two 
months. If anyone discloses the location, they 
are automatically expelled. The lives of the 
other women are in danger. 

“This used to be enough time to obtain 
adequate housing. With the budget cuts, it’s 
very difficult within that time frame. We would 
never turn anyone out on the street,” Rankin 
said. 

The shelter is a three to four bedroom 
house. It holds three families and a few single 
women. It’s not like army barracks with rows 
and rows of cots, Rankin said. 

Easing the trauma: “A psychologist isn’t 
needed. These women are not mentally ill,” 
she said. 

The buddy system is another stress reliever. 
Child care is provided while a volunteer takes 
the woman out for recreation. 

“Can you imagine being in a shelter with 
your kids crawling all over you 24 hours a day?” 
Rankin said. 

Child care workers participate in arts and 
crafts with the children. Materials can also be 
donated to the center. 

“Their aim is to break the level of violence 


Betty Rankin 


“When a man says If you 
leave, Dll kill you’, 32 percent 
of the time he means tt,” she 
said. 


and create a non-violent safe environment for 
the kids,” she said. 

Acounselor specializing in child care attends 
to any psychological problems the children 
have. 

“The mother is just too stressed out herself 
to deal with this (the children’s problems),” 
Rankin said. 

Legal support: The center has its own lawyer 
and will go to court with the women, but they 
won’t deal with divorces. If necessary, they'll 
take the women to the police station to obtain 
restraining orders, if the courts aren’t open. 

Law enforcement attitudes vary. 

“Haverhill police can be uncooperative, 
but when they see the women hurting at the 
station they lose their cocky attitude and really 
start to care,” Rankin said. 

The center makes sure the women get the 
financial services they need. 

“If he starts hitting you and you have to 
leave, you will become low income overnight. 
When a battered woman leaves, her income 
drops 100 percent,” she said. 

Harassing persists: The men often harass 
the women at their jobs after they leave the 
household. The women sometimes get fired, 
Rankin said. 

Poverty is a deciding factor which makes 
some go back. The women wonder if getting 
hit was as bad as barely scraping by. If the 
women choose to return to their partners, the 
center doesn’t interfere. 

“It’s a decision they’ve got to make for 
themselves,” Rankin said. 

No interviews could be conducted with the 
women involved in the center for safety reasons, 
Rankin said. 

Although a woman is in danger when she 
leaves, the abuse will get worse if she stays, she 
said. 

Rankin said the state-funded center will be 
eliminated if the Citizens for Limited Taxation 
(CLT) passes. 

“We don’t stand a chance,” she said. 


Why does problem continue? Questions persist 


By JENNIFER FORZESE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Wife battering is illegal, yet it still continues in 
hiding. People pretend it doesn’t happen, it’s 
not serious, or the woman caused it herself. 

The book You Can Be Free by Ginny 
Nicarthy and Sue Davidson says domestic 
violence occurs among all races and 
socioeconomic groups. 

In 95 percent of the cases, the abuser is a 
man who feels the need to control those around 
him. Sixty percent of the men were beaten as 

. children, or saw one parent batter another. 

Cruel factors: There is no typical batterer; 
mostare only violent with their wives or partners. 
According to Nicarthy and Davidson, it’s a 
learned behavioral choice, not a mental illness. 

Material provided by the National Woman 
Abuse Prevention Project (NWAPP) shows 
battering signifies male dominance over 
women. 

Men learn violence works. Physical force 
can be used to maintain power and control 
over relationships and their partners. 

In addition, a woman is more likely to be 
assaulted, injured, raped, or killed by a partner. 
Battering is the most frequent injury to woman. 
Three to four million women are battered each 


year. The FBI reported 30 percent of female 
homicide victims are killed by their partners, 
and six percent are male homicide victims. 

Forms of abuse: In an article published 
by Family Circle, Stephan Erlang writes, be- 
tween 20 to 50 percent of women are hit by 
partners at least once. Each year, 1.8 million 
women are battered and 4,000 die 

Women often feel responsible for the 
violence. This may cause the Battered Wife 
Syndrome, which results in the loss of will and 
self-respect. 

Nicarthy and Davidson said abuse is the 
mistreatment of another person by physical, 
sexual, or emotional abuse. It may be in only 
one form, or it may be acombination of these. 
Other facts about abuse follow: 

Q Battering is a pattern of physical assault, 

threats, or restraints. It’s a pattern of control. 
QO Sexual abuse is the mistreatment by 
means of sexual acts, demands, or insults. 
Q Emotional abuse is mistreating and 
controlling another through his/her feelings 
by insult, ordering, or saying things to confuse 
the partner. 

Information published by the FBI says, one 
forceable rape is committed every six minutes; 
one aggravated assault is committed every 35 
seconds and one violent crime is committed 


every 20 seconds 

Dwell in Poverty: A NWAPTP fact sheet 
said, in the first year of divorce, a woman’s 
standard of living drops 73 percent, while a 
man’s improves 42 percent. The poverty rate 
of female—run households is five times that of 
married families 

Nearly half of all female-run households 
with children live in poverty, compared with 
only 8 percent of male—run households. 

William R. Foster, deputy chiefofthe Salem, 
N.H. police dept., has taught courses in 
domestic violence 

“I’ve been a guest speaker at different civic 
groups around the state on the subject,” he 
said. “I’m also responsible for writing the 
department policies and procedures. One of 
those is on domestic violence and how to 
handle it. 

Increase in reports: “I can’t say there has 
been an increase in acts of domestic violence. It 
is safe to say there has been an increase in the 
number of cases reported. A lot has to do with 
public perception and awareness,” he said. 

“People are finally realizing that it’s not a 
family problem, but a criminal act and should 
be treated as such.” 

“There have been cases where an officer has 
been called to a household repeatedly. There 


Observer Spotlight 
have been times when the woman has been 
reluctant to file charges. A complaint has been 
filed, and the very next day she has turned 
around and withdrawn it,” Foster said 

Mandatory policy: “We have taken to a 
policy where we will not allow that to take 
place,” he said. “If she’s going to drop the 
charges, she goes before the court. 

“We may take the precedence in being the 
complainant, the department, as it is a criminal 
act. If there is an actual assault, we'll bring the 
charges,” Foster said. “We do have amandatory 
arrest policy, if there is probable cause for a 
criminal act.” 

“New Hampshire has revised its laws on 
domestic violence,” Foster said. “Mandatory 
arrest is now a statutory obligation. 

Tragic story: “All of this stems from 
landmark cases,” he said. 

“In one case in Connecticut, the police 
responded to a house numerous times, but 
failed to take appropriate action. The woman 
was killed. 

“The city and police were sued successfully. 
Domestic violence is not a phenomenon that is 
just going to go away,” Foster said. 
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MARGARET KIMBALL. 


« Student fights many problems 


Determination beats medical problems, leads to some academic success 


By HEIDI BUMPUS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


She doesn’t leap tall buildings, or run faster 
than alocomotive. She pushes a small laundry 
cart filled with books. 

Margaret Kimball has survived many 
inconceivable obstacles, both physical and 
emotional. In 1983, after being misdiagnosed 
several times, Kimball learned she had breast 
cancer. She remembers all too clearly the first 
time the doctor told her the news. 

Disturbing fact: “I was shocked and scared,” 
Kimball said. “All I could think was ‘why me?’” 

After a grueling year of chemotherapy, 
radiation, and cobalt treatments, the cancer 
went into remission. Kimball was able to enjoy 
three years ofa hospital-free environment before 
she suffered a heart attack. 

While undergoing heart treatment, it was 
discovered she had yet another battle to fight— 
diabetes. Over time, she was able to maintain 
a sense of control over diabetes by closely 
monitoring her blood sugar level, but the 
disease that left her feeling most helpless 
returned. 

In January 1987, cancer was once again 
found in one of her breasts. 

“After the doctors told me they spotted 
more cancer, I felt so betrayed and angry,” 


Kimball said. “I had really believed that God 
had answered my prayers, and I could go on 
with my life.” 

Never surrendered: With treatment and a 
positive attitude, she once again beat the odds. 
Though she was able to remain relatively 
optimistic and strong through tough days, 
Kimball admits there were days when despair 
would take over and she would feel like giving 
up. 

“Sometimes I’d just ask myself why I was 
even bothering, but I always had an inner 
desire to survive,” she said. 

To help her through the depression, 
Kimball went for professional counseling and 
received a great amount of support from family 
and friends. 

Support network: “I think if my faith in 
God hadn’t been strong and I hadn’t had the 
support of my family, friends and church, I 
wouldn’t be where I am today,” Kimball said. 
“There were so many things people did for me. 
I really couldn’t put a monetary value on them 
all.” 

Kimball’s face is grave when she recalls her 
adversities with cancer, but it doesn’t show any 
signs of fear. 

New perspective: “As far as I know, I am 
now totally clean,” she said with a proud grin. 
“Having cancer has really made me notice the 


beauty and goodness in life that is so often 
taken for granted.” 

She continues to receive regular six-month 
check-ups and keeps her heart in healthy 
condition with daily exercise. She studies hard 
to excel in her classes and hopes her work will 
lead to a job in the secretarial field. 

Educational importance: “I am extremely 
excited to be in school and I really enjoy being 
among the younger students,” she said. 

She gets exhausted easily because of all the 
treatment she has gone through, so Kimball 
finds carrying books around campus extremely 
difficult. To remedy this problem, she uses a 
laundry cart to push her books to class. 

“T know some of the students look at me 
like I’m really weird, but I’m just here to 
accomplish something like everyone else,” 
Kimball said. 

With the determination and courage she 
showed during her battle with cancer and 
other health problems, the odds of Kimball 
accomplishing all she desires will never be 
against her. 

Editor’s note: Due to lack of transportation, 
Kimball would be very grateful to anyone able 
and willing to give her a ride home to West 
Newbury. She is finished with classes by 1 p.m. 
and is willing to contribute money towards gas 
expe SES. 


Life Long Learning lecture: pioneer Japanese educator 


By JOHN CORTES 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The Life Long Learning Program sponsered 
a discussion about the Japanese educator, 
Umeko Tsuda, recently in the NECC Bentley 
Library. Mary Harada, professor dept. of 
history and government, led the group. 

Tsuda was born in Japan in 1865 and left 
for America at age seven in 1872. She was sent 
by the Japanese government to learn about 
western culture and behavior. Her 
pro-American father offered Tsuda’s older 
sister the trip first, but she turned him down, 
leaving young Umeko the opportunity. She 
was one of nine girls and 150 boys who made 
the trip. 

While in the United States, Tsuda lived 
with the family of Charles Landman, secretary 
to the Japanese consul, near Washington, D.C. 
She stayed there for 10 years and received a full 


high school education, something unheard of 
in her native Japan. 

Culture shock: Tsuda returned to Japan 
completely Americanized, remembering little 
of her Japanese culture. Japanese women still 
had little education and were supposed to get 
married and act as servants to their husbands. 
Tsuda was one of the best educated women in 
Japan and fluent in English. 

Rather than revert to the subservient role of 
the Japanese woman, Tsuda wanted to teach 
other young women the English language and 
Western ways. 

Japan was going through a period of 
modernization that included having people 
learn to speak English. It took Tsuda five years 
to get a teaching job. She was lacking in 
Japanese education, and Japan was lacking in 
schools for young women. 

In 1885, she began teaching at a school for 
the daughters of nobility. Tsuda had her own 


career and was not married, a virtually 
nonexistent combination in Japan apart from 
geishas. Tsuda wanted other women to have 
the opportunity to get the same education she 
received in America. 

Language school: In 1900, after taking a 
leave of absence to complete a college degree, 
Tsuda started her own school in Tokyo to 
teach young women English. She ran the 
school until her health began to deteriorate. 
She died in 1929. 

Today, Tsuda College is the most prominent 
women’s college in Japan and ona par with the 
best women’s schools in America. 

Harada, a student of Japanese history and 
an admirer of Tsuda, was lucky enough to 
study some 400 letters Tsuda had written to 
her host American family after returning to 
Japan. Harada said the letters expressed the 
incredible culture shock that Tsuda experienced 
after coming home. The letters to America 


Versatile administrator fills many roles 


By MICHAEL B. PIERCE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Chairperson of the social sciences division, 
coordinator of the Overseas and new teacher 
preparation programs are some of the jobs 
Usha Sellers handles. 

Being responsive to students’ needs is one 
of her most important tasks. 

“The three major areas in which we can help 


activities. 


374-389, E-361. 


The Science and Technology Club 
invites everyone to join them. 


Mondays 11 a.m. to 12 p.m. E-350 


Discuss the future, computers, biology, engineering, 
phsyics and and other high-tech science subjects and 


For more information contact Ed Deschuytner at 


our students are with courses, special programs 
and advising,” Sellers said. “By designing special 
courses and programs, we help the students 
with their educational goals. 

A lot of effort is made to see how to make 
up a particular course,” she said. 

Class makeup: Her efforts include 
researching topics, reading literature and 
examining how other colleges teach the course. 

Sellers spends time reviewing courses to 


ensure the teaching methods and material 
being taught are current. 

“Education occurs in a variety of settings. 
The classroom is one and clubs are another,” 
she said. “Through club activities, students not 
only learn about a particular subject matter, 
but they learn many skills that they would not 
get in the classroom. Students learn leadership, 
organizational and research skills.” 

Sellers also feels clubs enhance 
communication between faculty and students. 

Teacher relationships: “There is ample 
research that shows a student’s relationship 
with the faculty is critical to the student’s 
success. So, the division places an emphasis on 
these relationships,” she said. 

Sellers also coordinates the Overseas 
Program, which allows students to study abroad 
for a semester. The program also enhances the 
relationships between faculty and students. 

“Sometimes when students walk into my 
office, they are so hesitant to speak but, by the 
time they’re ready to go, this office is like their 
home,” she said. “Students come back saying 
it was the best thing that ever happened to 
them. They become very confident.” 

Sellers enjoys working directly with students. 

“I see them through the whole process. 
From the time when they first inquire about 
the program, to helping them with the 
application process, to grooming them for the 
screening committee,” she said, “This is a total 
program that we put together.” 

New degree: Sellers is also involved with a 
new teacher preparation program designed for 
students interested in education as a career. 
She spent a great deal of time preparing the 
program by attending meetings, obtaining 


Wanted change 


“Japanese women still had 
little education and were 
supposed to get married and 
act as servants to their hus- 
bands. Tsuda was one of the 
best educated women in Ja- 
pan and fluent in English.” 


continued even as she started her own school. 

“She didn’t appear to have a lot of 
self-confidence, but she never doubted her 
mission,” Harada said. 


File photo 
USHA SELLERS, social science division 
chairperson, enjoys working directly with 
students. 


background information and calling many other 
colleges to inquire about their programs. 
Students taking the option must transfer to a 
four-year college after NECC if they want to 
earn teacher certification. 

With all of her responsibilities, Sellers said 
there are some low points. Something good 
happens that turns everything around again, 
however. 

“Particularly, two things thrill me. Seeing 
students leave my office satisfied and going 
into a classroom to see some great teaching 
taking place,” she said. “These things make 
everything worthwhile.” 
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By JOHN FACELLA 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Recently many radio stations, music 
magazines, newspapers and television talk 
shows are either defending or attacking music 
industry. Record labeling and censorship are 
the main issues, inflating like a balloon, waiting 
to burst. 

Musical groups Guns ‘N Roses, Suicidal 
Tendencies, Kid ‘N Play, Red Hot Chili 
Peppers, and Judas Priest have all been under 
fire for their off-stage problems. No dinner 
table is safe from a conversation concerning 
the rappers of 2 Live Crew. 

Many of these bands have been accused of 
obscene acts, and some have been arrested. 
The Parents’ Musical Resource Center 
(PMRC) accusations have pressured 
lawmakers in some states to adopt legislation 
mandating warning labels on explicit albums. 
In addition, the record store owners in these 
states cannot sell the labeled albums to anyone 
under 18. 

Self-censorship: In parts of Florida and 
California, the sale of 2 Live Crew’s As Nasty 
As They Wanna Be has been outlawed 
altogether. Some record companies have 
voluntarily put warning stickers on albums 
with explicit lyrics, instead of subjecting 
themselves to state censorship. 

Tape World in the Methuen Mall, one of 
450 stores operated by Trans World Music 
Corporation, has some restrictions on the sale 
of albums with explicit lyrics. 

“We don’t carry As Nasty As They Wanna 
Be,” said Jennifer Breen, an employee at Tape 
World. “We carry the new Jane’s Addiction 
album, Ritual De Lo Habitual, with the white 
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Music 
CENSORSHIP 


Nation feels controversy 


There 1s national controversy over the content of some 
musicians’ recent releases. Some groups have charged they are 
obscene, while others charge censorship and defend the artists’ 
rights of free speech. Most local vendors rely on record labeling 
or using their own judgement to prevent the sale of explicit 
material to minors. While there is no national standard for 
record sales, some states have adopted legislation banning the 


sale of certain albums. 


cover with the first amendment on it.” The 
original version, unlike to the firstamendment 
version, has two naked statuettes on its cover. 

“We don’t card anyone. We just leave it up 
to the stickers,” Breen said. 

Kim Mansohn, assistant manager at Tape 
World, recalled an incident with a woman and 
her nephew. 

Angry parent: “Her nephew bought an 
Andrew Dice Clay tape. She brought the tape 
back and was highly irate. She was screaming 


* at me for a full refund. 


“Then she asked me, ‘Don’t you agree 
that this is disgusting?’ I couldn’t say how I 
feel,” Mansohn said. 

Asked how would she feel if Tape World 
employed a policy of censoring all albums 
with such lyrics, Mansohn said,“I’d quit. I’d 


walk out of there, because I think it’s unfair. 
I would probably say, ‘I’m not going to doit.’ 
I couldn’t handle something like that.” 

Strawberries’ Records, Tapes and Compact 
Discs, with stores throughout most of New 
England, has no policies on censoring albums 
due to lyrics or cover art, but Steve Igo, 
manager of the Salem, N.H. Strawberries, 
applies his own judgment. 

“We check up on people that come to the 
counter. I would not sell a2 Live Crew album 
to someone who was ten years old. I would 
tell them to bring their parents in with them. 
I don’t believe we should have censorship, 
but if I think there is something obscene to 
someone that cannot handle it mentally, I 
won’t sell it. 

Censoring fails: “When you ban 


something, it goes underground. You can’t 
really stop anything. If you censor anything, 
itll get out one way or another, and probably 
worse. They [the musicians] will start putting 
in [explicit] lyrics, for the hell of it, instead of 
the entertainment factor. 

“Whenever you have a large group of 
people believing or listening in any one thing, 
you have another group of people saying they 
shouldn’t be listening, just because they don’t 
want to listen to it. It’s up to each individual’s 
person, as long as it doesn’t affect another 
person’s life.” 

Igo, who worked in sales and promotion 
for Billboard magazine, knows the importance 
of music in everyone’s lives. 

“Music does play an important part in 
today’s society. You’re listening to music one 
way or another. You go into a department 
store, you’re listening to music. You listen to 
it on television and motion picture 
backgrounds. 

Gutter appeal: “Using foul language has 
beena part of entertainment. Comedians and 
motion pictures have been doing it for twenty 
years. You can’t get away from it. Music now 
wants to take advantage of it.” 

The record store chains take their orders 
from the big corporate office, but the small, 
independent record stores are on their own. 

Steve DeCunto, owner of Hot Rock 
Records, opened his doors in May. He caters 
to the customer searching for hard-to-find 
independent music labels. 

This policy on sales to youngsters is simple. 
He will not sell As Nasty As They Wanna Beto 
anyone under sixteen. Otherwise, he lets the 
warning stickers speak for themselves. 
DeCunto calls the shots in his store, and the 
media has little effect on his decisions. He 
finds the censorship issue ridiculous. 

Increased popularity: “If people had not 
tried to ban them [2 Live Crew] throughout 
the country, these guys would have been long 
forgotten. They wouldn’t have had the success 
that they have,”DeCunto said. 

He said he has not had any problem with 
parents about their children’s purchases. 

“It’s a catch-22. You can either sell it and 
have tons of people on your back, or you can 
not sell it and lose business. 

“I’ve sold plenty of ‘Parental Advisory’ 
labeled [heavy] metal cassettes with the parents 
often saying, ‘Give him whatever he wants.’ 
People are going to shop where they want. If 
they don’t like a store for some reason, they 
are free to go to the next store.” 

“What I would consider okay for some 
people, you might not.” 


Pop star tries to shed sex symbol image 


By NANCY BUTTERWORTH 
Observer Staff Reporter 


George Michael set a difficult precedent with 
his last album, Faith. The immensely popular 
album would more than likely overshadow 
any follow-up. 

Wisely, Michael did not attempt to imitate 
Faith. Instead, Listen Without Prejudice goes 
in a new direction. 

In an attempt to shake his image asa pop/ 
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dance music sex symbol, the new album is in 
a softer vein and consists mostly of ballads. 

The music sounds more subdued than 
anything he has previously done. Even the 
few upbeat songs do not qualify as dance 
music. 

Serious artist: His attitude has also 
changed with this album. He has stated 
publicly his desire to be taken more seriously 


Former Soviet art director 
to play guitar show at NECC 


Turkish born classical guitarist, Sami 
Bati will perform at NECC as part of 
the Life-Long Learning series on 
Thursday, Oct. 25 at 2 p.m. in the 
Bentley Library. 

A former art director of The 
Classical Guitar Club in Rostov, 
Russia, Bati has studied in the 
European and Russian musical 
tradition. 

A resident of Andover, he has 
performed in the Soviet Union, 
Germany and Syria. His program will 
include music by Ponche, Malats, 
Villa-lobos, Albenize and Bolotov- 
Bati, among others. 

For more information on the 
concert, contact Claudia Lach, 
Life-Long Learning coordinator at 
(508) 374-3688. 


as an artist. As proof of this, he does not even 
appear in the first video from the album, 
Praying For Time. 

Michael also has greater involvement in 
the album than on previous efforts. He 
produced the album and also wrote a large 
percentage of the songs, while playing a variety 
of instruments as well. 

The only non-original song is the ballad 
They Won’t Go When I Go written by Stevie 
Wonder and recorded by him in 1974. The 
song is one of self-reliance which further 


indicates Michael’s desire for acceptance on 
his own merits. 

His longing for change is also evident in 
the song Waiting, as he sings Don’t people 
change, here I am/Is tt too late to try again/ 
Here I am. 

Open mind: Basically, Michael has thrown 
down the gauntlet in the title of the album. 
While he does not disinherit his past, he asks 
to be judged by this album in on its own 
merits, asking the listener to Listen Without 
Prejudice. 


NOTETAKERS NEEDED 
Karn Money in Class! 


Office for Students with Disabilities 


For OSD students. We pay $4.75 to $5.75 


an hour. Work during your class or 
during your free time. 


Apply today while we 


have openings 


Linda Comeau 
F-133, Student Center 
374-3654 for more information 


— 
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Top Notch play 
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STUDENT ACTORS REHEARSE for their roles in the fall drama production of The 


Liar. 


Campus play 


set for 


Nov. 


Students to perform comedy 


The NECC Drama Guild will perform Carlo 
Goldoni’s comedy, The Liar, on Nov. 2,3,9 
and 10 at 8 p.m. in the Top Notch Theatre. 

The Nov. 2 performance will be interpreted 
by a member of the ASL. Tickets are $2 for 
students and seniors and $3 general admit- 
tance, available at the door. 

Classic play: Susan E. Sanders, director, 
is very excited about this particular produc- 
tion because it is the first classical play (writ- 
ten pre—-twentieth century) she has directed 
since Tartuth, which ran four years ago. 

Sanders said the play is setin 1750, and the 
cast will be in full period costumes, which 
presented some challenges for her. 

The play involves the story of aman who 


lies to women. It is a comedy of mistaken 
identity with elements of love and youthful- 
ness, Sanders said. 

Cast members: The play features a cast of 
12 people. James Robinson will play Doctor 
Balanzoni. Tricia Guy will play Rosaura. Marie 
Nadeau will play Beatrice. Jennifer di 
Domenico will play Columbina. Frank 
Boudreau will play Ottavio. Frank Smith will 
play Florindo. 

Brighella will be played by Colin Geary. 
Lelio will be played by Seth Bunke. Pantalone 
will be played by David Victory. Arlecchino 
will be played by Chaz Merida. The draper’s 
apprentice will be played by Celeste Librizzo. 
The coachman will be played by Bill Bonnell. 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Observer Arts & Entertainment Editor 


The rise of videotape rental as a popular form 
of entertainment has resulted in a general 
renting pattern by the majority of customers. 
Most big-name new releases are usually au- 
tomatically rented. 

Films such as Driving Miss Daisy or Glory 
need not have publicity campaigns heralding 
their merits, but rather heralding their arrival. 
Their merits are substantiated through any or 
all of the following: box office popularity, 
critical praise, academy award nomination 
and/or reception; hence, a discussion of their 
merits is superfluous. These films will be 
rented regardless of personal taste. 

In the case of films which passed all too 
quickly through the theaters, thus making 
their titles unfamiliar to the general public, it 
is mecessary to pronounce their merits in 
order for them to receive the attention which 
some so richly deserve. 

Reasonable expense: Overnight rental 
costs are generally under $3 and this proposes 
less risks than the $6 plus box office prices. A 
great number of films find an audience through 
this route. Hopefully, A Shock to the System 
will do the same. 

Michael Caine is a journeyman actor who 
seems to have the mentality ofa whore: he will 
play any role. In an age where stars sort 
through scripts to find a character they can 
relate to, Caine acts. If this has resulted in his 
appearing in anumber of films of no “critical” 
value, so be it. He has appeared in a number 


Strong depictions fuel 


By CHRISTOPHER DROGOS 
Observer Arts @ Entertainment Editor 


Good fellasis a real life variation on the Horatio 
Alger dream. Perverted, bloody, tragic and so 
full of life, it is the greatest gangster film ever. 

Flesh and blood characters, violence, 
money and greed, the staples of the great 
gangster films, are given clear motives which 
serve to provide Goodfellas with a depth 
unreached by any other gangster film. 

Even the much-heralded (and rightfully 
so) Godfather films cannot compare with 
Goodfellas because the violence and action 
was never filled with such passion, The au- 
dience isn’t drawn into the action in the 
Godfather films. The violence was performed 
and filmed detached from the audience. 

Viewer Involvement: In Goodfellas the 
audience is part of the scene. The characters’ 
motives and the tension of the directing draw 
the audience into the violence. They are 
subsequently trapped. 

Diregtor Martin Scorsese starts the film 
violence, and for over two_hours the 
joins the world of the Goodfellas. 
ce is not gore for gore’s sake, as in 
: Total Recall, but unabashedly real. 
the violence would mean to hide the 
truth, ahd Scorsese won’t do that. 

The story is told through Henry Hill’s 


Business struck hard 
in new video release 


Black comedy paints dark picture of °80s greed 


of fine films including Sleuth, The Man Who 
Would Be King, Hannah and Her Sisters and 
now A Shock to the System 

Caine plays Graham Marshall, an execu- 
tive who is passed over for promotion because 
he doesn’t have the “all for the company, 
profit is God” attitude which younger up- 
wardly mobile executives have. Marshall is a 
man who cares about people and understands 
their value as components of a company; 
therefore, he is a dinosaur. 

By the end of the film however, Marshall 
changes. The transformation starts at the 
beginning, in a subway, after he discovers he 
has been passed over for promotion. 

Violent action: While waiting for a train, 
Marshall is bothered by a vagrant searching 
for a handout. Marshall refuses. The vagrant 
grabs him and accuses him of having plenty of 
money. (This is untrue. Marshall announced 
earlier all he had was a wife, a mortgage and 
nwo d&¢ 2S 

he anger he has built up inside as a result 
of the lack of promotion and the frustration 


(Ray Liotta, in a great performance) eyes and 
leads the viewer through his upward climb in 
the mob. He makes it plain why he did what 
he did. Money. He had it, and no one else in 
his neighborhood did. Money buys cars and 
clothes, it buys attention and girls and it buys 
privileges. Henry ate better, dressed better 
and didn’t work nearly as hard as any ordinary 
stiff 

Appealing isn’t it? That’s the way it’s 
intended. The viewer is supposed to get caught 
up in the fun of it, which only enhances the 
power of the violent scenes. 

Unbalanced character: One of Hill’s 
partners is Tommy DeVito (Joe Pesci). Pesci 
gives an incredible performance as a small 
man who relies on his gun to gain him respect. 

His character is always walking a tightrope 
between control and unbridled violence. One 
of the scariest scenes is when a group of the 
guys are sitting around drinking, with DeVito 
entertaining them with a story. 

At the conclusion, Hill tells DeVito he’s 
funny. DeVito in turn ndes Hill, demanding 
to know what he means. The tension builds as 
it seems DeVito is going to cross over into his 
violent mode. Suddenly DeVito says he’s 
joking and they all laugh, out of relief more 
than anything else. 

Countering DeVito’s schizophrenic be- 
havior is the methodicalness of Jimmy Conway 
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over his life leads him to explode. Marshall 
pushes the vagrant away from himself and, 
accidently, into the path of an oncoming 
train. 

In shock, Marshall walks away and realizes 
he has just killed a man; he has gotten away 
with it, and it doesn’t bother him. The shock 
has him nervous, but the act itself does not 
cause him to feel regret over having per- 
formed it. Welcome to the 80s, Marshall. 

From this point on, the film follows 
Marshall as he takes control of his life and 
eliminates any obstacle in his path. He becomes 
a manipulator and murderer; he is no longer 
a dinosaur, but a thriving member of the 80s 
business world 

Changed man: Marshall learns to ma 
nipulate his friends to achieve his ends real 
izing friendship has no place in business. He 
also learns the value of people in business as he 


says to his boss, “We should get rid of anyone 
who doesn’t put the company first.” 

Robert Benham (Peter Riegert), is picked 
over Marshall for the promotion and is the 
real villain of the story. He represents the 
cold, impersonal, self-centered streak in busi- 
ness today. So slimy is he that the audience 
has no ounce of sympathy for him, and in fact 
looks forward to what Marshall will do to 
him. 

Director Jan Egleson clearly shows how 
Marshall turns his back on his principles, but 
with equal proficiency he shows the reasons 
for Marshall’s action, thus making the audi- 
ence sympathetic with him. 

Magnetic character: The film uses sus- 
penseful black comedy as social commentary 
without slapping the viewer in the face. Caine 
exudes a warmth which leads the audience to 
root for him while ignoring the fact he is a 
murderer. 

Egleson manages to manipulate the 
camera’s angles and movements so thesettings 
become as perverse as the characters in them. 
For example, Marshall’s office is shrouded in 
cage-like Venetian blinds, thus imprisoning 
him there and alienating him from the rest of 
the office. 

A Shock to the System deserves to be 
re-evaluated for its important statements on 
business in the 80s. It is better filmed, and 
more piercing and timely than the overblown 
Wall Street. As representative of its time, it 
stands along with Crimes and Misdemeanors 
and War of the Roses, and as such should be 
regarded on equal terms 


Scorsese’s new film 


(Robert DeNiro). Conway will do anything, 
steal, extort or murder, but never on the spur 
of the moment. He was always too smart for 
that. He is a man who plans and covers his 
tracks, even at the expense of his partners. 

DeNiro gives an incredibly exciting per 
formance. He has always worked well with 
Scorsese, but here he has carried his Johnny 
Boy and Travis Bickle characters even further. 
Along with Sean Connery, DeNiro is one of 
the most exciting screen personalities in film 
today; they both fill the screen with an almost 
magical energy. 

It is not only the terrific performances of 
the three stars which make Goodfellas an in- 
credible film, it is the direction of Scorsese. 

Lifelike viewpoint: Under Scorsese’s hand, 
the camera takes on a life of its own. It moves 
with the characters, carrying the audience 
with it. At one point, when DeVito and 


Poetic violence 


“The characters motives and 
the tension of the directing 
draw the audience into the 
violence.” 


Observer 
Film Review 

Conway are beating on a fellow member of 
the mob who insulted DeVito, the camera 
switches from being the victim to being the 
attacker to Hill’s view as an onlooker. The 
scene’s violence is magnified because of the 
varied points of view. 

Another of Scorsese’s strong points is his 
use of music. He has always had a great feel for 
popular music’s power to enhance mood, and 
here he once again exhibits his proficiency. 

He uses music by the Rolling Stones, 
Gimme Shelter, Monkey Man and Memo From 
Turner, and Eric Clapton, the coda from 
Layla. The diversity of this music helps create 
and sustain various moods in the film. 

Strong screenplay: Good fellassucceeds as 
a film because of the attitude of the director 
and the writers, Scorsese and Nicholas Pileggi, 
who based the film on Pileggi’s book Wise Guy. 
They set out to tell the story of Henry Hill’s 
life in the mob, his motives for living that kind 
of life and the causes of his downfall. By not 
attempting to make an epic like Francis Ford 
Coppola’s Godfather films, Scorsese succeeds 
in making a truly great film which rises above. 
the epic weaknesses of the Godfather films. 
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Ball control 


S. Mills photos 


GOALIE GLENN JOSEPHSON, top, at- 
tempts a save for the Knights. 


MIDFIELDER ERIC RYAN #12 , right, 
struggles to gain possession of the ball. 


Lenny 


2% Knights progress 


as season closes 


Soccer squad shows improvements 


By JONATHAN MORRIS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


The NECC men’s soccer team shows marked 
signs of improvement after an 8-1 victory 
over Mount Wachusett. 

“We're still shooting for a .500 season,” 
head coach Nunzio DiMarca said. 

After winning its first game of the season 
and losing seven of its next eight, the team 
achieved back to back 4—2 and 8-1 wins. 

Randy Robitaille, the team’s leading scorer, 
displayed his offensive skills, scoring five goals 
for the Knights, giving him 12 for the season. 
Midfielder Colin Geary added two and forward 
Shawn Malenfant another. DiMarcasaid goalie 
Glenn Josephson and fullback Steve Maloney 
played excellent games. 

Confidence building: “We played well as 
a team. We were executing well. Everyone 
was talking,” DiMarca said. “The one thing 
we still have to improve on, aside from the 
communication, is to keep cool and play our 
game. I want the guys to realize they can have 
confidence in themselves and that we’re a 
good team. If we play as a team, we can play 
with anybody.” 

DiMarca thinks because this is anew team, 
they got off to a poor start. He now sees them 
starting to turn it around. 

“We were 2-7 just a few days ago. Now 
we’ve won two games in a row. It looks 
good,” DiMarca said. “The kids are starting 
to realize that it does pay off and that we’re 
not as bad as the record seemed.” 

“Tt’s just that it’s a new team. Once you 
play a team once, the second time you play 
them you know what to expect,” he said. 
“You can make certain arrangements, you can 
make certain adjustments. The first time you 
play them, it’s anybody because you have no 
idea who’s who.” 


Nunzio DiMarca 


“The one thing we still have to 
improve on, aside from the 
communication, ts to keep 
cool and play our game.” 


Losing effort: “That’s what happened the 
first time we went around against some of 
these teams. By the time we realized who was 
who, we were losing four or five goals to 
nothing,” DiMarca said. 

Another factor in the victory over Mount 
Wachusett was revenge. Earlier in the season, 
Mount Wachusett beat NECC 8-1. This 
time, DiMarca saw the opportunity to pay 
them back. 

“The refs know me and that I don’t like to 
run up the score,” he said. “The thing is that 
because this is a new team, some of the better 
teams have really, really run up the score on us 
and I don’t particularly like that.” 

“They did it to us and I said, ‘Okay, what 
comes around goes around and I’m going to 
do the same.’ So, we had the chance.” 

Continuous hopes: DiMarca still hopes 
the team continues to improve and said there 
are anumber of other teams they have to play 
that beat them the first time by a large margin. 

“I’m happy with the way the team is 
going. I was getting a bit frustrated, but I 
knew it was a matter of time before we started 
playing the way we are capable of. I’m glad to 
see that,” DiMarca said. 


Deaf students successful on soccer field 


By ZACHARY SIMMONS 
Observer Staff Reporter 


Soccer is a tough sport. Tougher still for a 
deaf player ona hearing team. Steven Maloney, 
fullback and William Rearick, midfielder, play 
in such a situation for the NECC Knights. 

With the help of interpreters Kim Knapp, 
Kendra Grogan and Christine Peterson, 
Maloney and Rearick explained how it felt to 
play on the team. 

“I would encourage other deaf people to 
join soccer,” Maloney said. 

Rearick, who had to leave the team because 
of scheduling conflicts, initially told Maloney 
and Maloney’s deaf twin brother, Sean, to 
join the team. The twins and Rearick played 
for the championship team, the Hawks, at the 
Boston School for the Deaf. 

Maloney said practices are very difficult. 


He and Rearick follow what the other players 
do during drills. 

Good transition: “I just did what everbody 
else did,” Rearick said. “I was patient while 
the coach was saying what to do (to the other 
players), Sometimes I’d get discouraged.” 

Games are tougher for these players. When 
they played for the Hawks, the referees signed. 
At NECC, they can’t hear the whistles, or the 
coaches and must rely on facial expressions. 

“One thing I had to do before the games 
is to mention to the ref that those boys are 
hearing impaired,” Coach Nunzio DiMarca 
said. “During practices it’s not bad, I can pull 
them out at any time and talk to them. It’s 
tough during a game because you are so used 
to yelling a comment to a player. I tell them 
to look at me once in a while and I’ll move my 
hand or show them something.” 

Midfielder Eric Ryan said, “It must be 


Baseball card collecting 
major booming business 


By JASON LAJOIE 
Observer Staff Reporter 


A popular childhood hobby has now turned 
into a multi-million dollar business. 

Everywhere people turn, they are apt to 
see sports cards, whether it be at the ballpark, 
alocal store, orin an article written in the local 
newspaper. Many card collector shows are 
held across the nation because of this popu- 
larity. Young and old attend these events to 
buy special cards from card dealers. 

Classic depictions: Of all sports cards, 
baseball cards have been around the longest. 
Some of the earliest and most expensive ones 
are nearly 90 years—old. Babe Ruth was one of 
the earliest players pictured ona baseball card. 


Today, these vintage cards are almost impos- 
sible to obtain. 

Throughout the history of baseball, many 
great players like Lou Gehrig, Ted Williams, 
Joe Cronin and Hank Aaron have been de- 
picted on cards. 

It wasn’t until the ’80s when the hobby 
became the big time money—maker it has 
become today. Young and old are just start- 
ing to take an interest in this hobby. The 
young are trying to obtain their favorite 
players, while older people are interested in 
the players of their youth. 

Card merchant: Kevin Benoit has turned 
his hobby into a business. He is the owner of 
Fielder’s Choice Baseball Card Shop in 
Atkinson, N.H. It opened in 1987, using his 


confusing and a bit scary in games because 
they can’t hear the whistle or other players 
coming up from behind.” 

Properly adapting: “Initially, it’s difficult 
adjusting when you’re used to playing a cer- 
tain way with a certain group of guys,” 
DiMarca said. 

Goaltender Glen Josephson said,“It was a 
little awkward at first, but the team accepted 
the challenge of fitting them in.” 

Midfielder John Bentley said,“I tried to 
communicate the best I could. If they made a 


good shot, I’d pat them on the back. Or if 


they made a mistake, I'd try to show them 
what they did. I noticed the whole team did 
so as well.” 

Inspired coach: DiMarca wants to learn 
sign langauge himself. 

“Tt really gave me some incentive watch- 
ing them out there and I said, ‘Damn, that’s 


collection of cards to start. 

The best advice he can give to people 
starting a collection is, “Collect who you 
want and what you want. Don’t listen to what 
anyone else tells you.” 

Benoit also said the cost of cards range 
from a three—cent common card to a one 
million dollar card. 

Money matters: “You can obtain a quality 
collection in under a half-hour,” he said. “It 
just depends on how much money you are 
willing to spend.” 

He suggests trying to acquire future hall of 
fame players cards to begin a good base for a 
collection. 

“Three years ago you could get a Yaz (Carl 
Yastrzemski) card for $200, but now you 
couldn’t touch it for $500,” Benoit said. 

Baseball cards aren’t alone making money. 
Hockey and basketball cards also do good 
business. The most sought after hockey cards 
now are the Wayne Gretzky and Mario 
Lemieux rookie cards. In basketball, the 790s 
David Robinson card is expected to skyrocket 


my next project.” I want to learn American 
Sign Langauge,” DiMarca said. “Not 
neccesarily to communicate with young men 
like the three of them, but because it is 
another way of communication that I’d like 
to learn.” 

“Not alienating the deaf players is tricky, 
Maloney said. “Sometimes they try not to 
(alienate). It’s natural, they’re hearing and 
I’m not. I’m used to it.” 

Ryan said, “We treated them as normal 
people going out for the team. I believe 
there’s no alienation.” 

Team player: Bentley said, “Nunzio does 
his best to make them feel as part of the 
team.” 


” 


Maloney still plays for the Knights. His 
brother Sean had trouble with transcripts and 
is currently unable to play. 


M. Taylor photo 
TOM HESS of Atkinson, N.H., left, dis- 
plays sports cards. 
in price within a couple years. 

“If people are just starting a collection, the 
best thing to do is to be patient. The collec- 
tion may not be worth much but, five years 
down the line it could be worth plenty,” 
Benoit said. 
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Sports 
impact 


Athletic department 
braces for CLT vote 


By LAURA A. MIGLIORI 
Observer Sports Editor 


With all the hype about the Citizens for 
Limited Taxation (CLT) petition, one would 
assume it has already passed. 

It is understandable for NECC to fear 
such a waiver. CLT is threatening the college 
system and its power to properly educate 
Massachusetts’ students. 

If CLT passes on Nov. 6, public higher 
education will suffer greatly. It is estimated 
$126 million will be slashed from the higher 
education budget, which is equal to the 
combined funding ofall 15 Mass. community 
colleges. Statistics show community colleges 
will be victims of these massive cuts. 

Athletics suffer: An NECC program pre- 
dicted to undergo changes and cuts is athletics. 
Some involved in the program said various 
activities ranging from sports events to the 
fitness center could suffer. 

Dr. Paul Bevilacqua, chairperson, division 
of human services and health professions, was 
initially hesitant to be interviewed because his 
comments were based on speculation. 

Since Bevilacqua (or anyone else) doesn’t 
know the effects of CLT on the athletic 
program, he weighed both sides of the issue. 
He said he answered questions primarily in 
response to the interests of NECC. 

“T don’t have any secret plan for layoffs or 
anything, I just want to state the hard—headed 
reality,” Bevilacqua said. 


Sports Column 


Painful realities: He said courses like 
English Composition or Liberal Arts Math 
will probably be saved before an elective like 
jogging because of their academic value. 

Bevilacqua also said there is a possibility of 
the gym being closed to save money. He said 
heating costs are a major problem because of 
the gym’s high ceilings, locker room showers 
and light clothing required for athletes. 

Bevilacqua said the Health & Fitness 
Center is not a factor in keeping the gym 
open. 

“It’s a great facility, but they’d (state 
officials) look at it as the students could 
exercise in other ways,” Bevilacqua said. 

Possible savior: One facility he feels may 
keep the gym open (if closing is discussed) is 
the Bright Horizons daycare center because 
of its reputation and importance. 

If the gym closes, NECC’s athletic and 
active spirit will be lost. The competition and 
honor of victory will diminish. 

Most schools, from elementary to college, 
Participate in athletic activities. They give 
students the opportunity to excel through 
competition, to learn the importance of 
teamwork and also to make friends. 

Most importantly, cooperation, decisive- 
ness and determination are attained in the 
athletic arena. These attributes can also be 
applied to other areas in the student’s life. 


Student reaction: Kevin Bickford, NECC 
student and athlete, believes the athletic 
program will most likely be cut because aca- 
demics come first. 

“As an athlete, you want to play sports, but 
you’re there to do school. If they have to cut 
down the funds, that’s what’s going to have 
to be done,” Bickford said. “I’ll be disap- 
pointed, but there’s not much we can do in 
Massachusetts because the money is so poor.” 

NECC student Juli Felch is considering 
playing softball in the spring, but if CLT 
affects the sports teams, she may not be able 
to. 

“T think many people come here to play 
sports, besides taking classes,” Felch said. 

Chaos predicted: Steve Michaud, direc- 
tor of student activities, said CLT will cause a 
“ripple effect.” He said higher fees will pro- 
duce fewer students. 

“It’s a waiting game. When we get hit with 
reductions, it will create more havoc,” he 
said. 

The Student Activities budget funds the 
salaries of coaches and also the athletic intra- 
mural/recreation technicians Donna John- 
son and Scott Bordeleau. If CLT passes, their 


part-time jobs are in more danger than full- 
time positions. 

Johnson and Bordeleau refused to com- 
ment about the effects on their jobs. 

President John R. Dimitry said there are 
presently 250 full-time staff members. In 
order to make $2 million in savings through 
layoffs alone, 100 positions would need to be 
cut. 

Ifthe Student Activities budget is reduced, 
club activities, including. the fitness center 
and intramurals may be hurt, along with 
other athletic activities. 

“With all fairness to athletics, onc, two, or 
three clubs wouldn’t be cut and not others,” 
Michaud said. 

Fall from power: Bevilacquasaid once you , 
build something great and then watch it 
crumble, it’s difficult to rebuild it to its origi- 
nal strength and position. 

NECC’s athletic program has grown in 
years past and could continue to grow this 
year. Itis hard to predict disaster or harmony. 

The result of November’s election will 
decide the program’s fate. Athletics will fol- 
low its previous path of success, or it will fall 
to pieces. 


Chris Drogos covers 
the arts scene 


his way 


in the NECC Observer 
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Attention 


All interested women 
basketball players 


There is a meeting today at 3 p.m. 


Gym Building, room 129 


zw 


ENE 


For more information, contact Donna Johnson in the 
Fitness Center, Room 133, ext. 3819. 


Everyone 
welcome! 
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